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A CRITIQUE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MODERN GUIDANCE 


JAMES J. CRIBBIN* 


One of the most successful methods of stirring up low moans 
and muffled mutterings, particularly in a Catholic graduate 
school, is to embark upon a discussion of either “principles” 
or “philosophy.” This is especially true of guidance courses in 
which the students are enrolled not to organize their ideas but 
to organize a program, not to take counsel within themselves 
as to the role of modern guidance in traditional education but 
to learn how to counsel others. Yet, the importance of both 
“principles” and “philosophy” is brought home in a striking man- 
ner when one reads: 


At the beginning of this study we were primarily concerned with per- 
sonnel practices and techniques. We had no clearly defined principles 
by which to proceed nor did we, at that time, feel any need of them. 
We were interested chiefly in introducing better guidance practices and 
were scarcely aware of the fact that such practices must ultimately be 
based upon sound psychological theory. 


If this happened in the green wood of experienced and so- 
phisticated educators, one wonders what marvels take place daily 
in the dry of the ordinary school program. 

So far as guidance has reference to theoretical considera- 
tions, three procedural alternatives are open to every personnel 
worker. He may temporize, meeting each emergency and con- 
tingency on a catch-as-catch-can basis, a process which makes 
Jack an erratic if not dull counselor. On the other hand, like 
the educators referred to in the quotation above, he can cope 
with the complexities of guidance on a trial and error basis 
until he develops a “felt need” for some frame of reference which 
will afford him consistency in action. Or, finally, he can formu- 
late a system of ideas and ideals to guide his efforts to assist 


*James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the School of 
Education at Fordham University. 


“ 


1 Sister Annette, “Psychological Principles,” Student Personnel Services 
in General Education, edited by Paul J. Brouwer (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949), p. 225, Italics added. 
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students, conscious of the need to implement these ideas in a 
practical way yet convinced of the primacy of principles over 
procedures. If one may take for granted the superiority of this 
third approach, it should be evident that a critique of the philos- 
ophy of guidance may serve some useful, if perhaps minor, pur- 
pose. Moreover, it is equally clear that such an analysis should 
consider at least three factors: (1) the principles which are 
fundamental to the movement, (2) the nature of the guidance 
process, and (3) the objectives which it seeks to attain. It is 
the purpose of this paper, therefore, to examine modern guid- 
ance from these three points of view.? 


THE TERM “PRINCIPLE” IN MODERN GUIDANCE 


After examining more than forty-five definitions, descriptions 
and definitional distortions of the term principle, the writer 
abandoned hope of finding any univocal interpretation of the 
word. Most frequently it was either confused with, or employed 
as a synonym for, assumption. Less often it was used inter- 
changeably with such concepts as: major postulates, hypotheses, 
basic concepts, general statements, conclusions, aims, premises, 
propositions, basic connections, characteristics, accepted bases, 
generalizations and so on. 

1. Principle identified with assumption—The most common 
element of these wrestlings with the idea of a principle was to 
identify it with assumption. Thus, the first sentence in Little 
and Chapman’s work reads, “Implicit in this book are certain 
fundamental assumptions.”* Wrenn, in a similar vein, writes of 
the college personnel program, “This educational philosophy 
[the student personnel point of view] is based upon three as- 
sumptions.” Finally, Froehlich, who writes for the small sec- 
ondary school, has as his first subheading of his initial chapter 


2 Certain limitations of this paper are obvious. It is concerned with 
ideas as presented in standard, general texts in guidance rather than with 
those which deal with a specific area of the personnel program, such as 
counseling. It is oriented about the secondary school, although much of 
what is presented applies equally well to the college level. 

3 Wilson Little and A. L. Chapman, Developmental Guidance in Sec- 
ondary School (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953), p. vii. 

4C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in College (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1951), p. 4. 
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“Basic Assumption of This Book.”> The copyright dates of all 
three works are 1950 or later, but it would make little difference 
if one were to consult the first (1930) edition of Jones’ standard 
work in which a similar identification is made.® 

2. Principle not unrestricted—A second characteristic of 
guidance literature is a tendency to deny that a principle, once 
established, need be accepted. Smith maintains that “.. . even 
principles must not be accepted as inviolable.”* Chisholm de- 
clares that “. . . the following principles might be developed 
or accepted by the faculty.”° Hamrin avers that “. . . it is not 
necessary for every teacher to believe each of these aspects of 
basic philosophy.”® On the other hand, several authorities have 
approached the essential idea of a principle, even though they 
may have in other sections of their works contradicted them- 
selves. For instance, Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel insist that 
“the only way in which this ideal can be accomplished is to start 
with a body of principles upon which all reasonable people can 
agree.” But perhaps Erickson and Smith best illustrate the 
general tenor of intellectual vagueness when they hold that cer- 
tain “basic assumptions” (sic): apply to all schools without re- 
gard to the factors which serve to condition the character of the 
techniques and practices employed." 


THREE REASONS FOR CONFUSION 


1. Metaphysical reason.—The reasons for this situation are 
three in number, metaphysical, historical and logical. For the 
first, one must look to those who teach the teachers. Rather than 
dredge up worn out quotations from Dewey, it might be better 


5 Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance in Smaller Schools (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 7. 

6 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, I[nc., 1930), p. 33. 

7Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 2. 

8 Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School (New 
York: American Book Company, 1945), p. 70. 

® Shirley A. Hamrin, Guidance Talks to Teachers (Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1947), p. 18. 

10D, Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, and Henry I. Weitzel, Prin- 
ciples and Technique of Guidance (New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1941), pp. 30-31. 

11 Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947), p. vii. 
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to look to Childs, the disciple on whom perhaps more than on 
any other Dewey laid his experimentalist hands. In his most 
recent work, Childs makes the following points: (1) all prin- 
ciples may be revised or even discarded; (2) all “truths” are 
subject to correction; (3) all values have a natural basis and 
origin; (4) principles do not give security; (5) the criterion 
of truth is not first principles but consequences.’ He then 
adds; “It [the experimental method] lodges the authority of a 
principle, a value, or a belief not in the nature of the originat- 
ing source—be it supernatural revelation, hallowed institution, 
mystical experience, the so-called laws of mind, the intuitions 
of the heart, necessary axioms, or common sense—but rather 
in its actual working, that is, in its observable outcome or con- 
sequence.” * 

2. Historical reason.—The second reason is largely historical 
in nature. Guidance has always been something of an educa- 
tional tourniquet, seeking to staunch the loss of human poten- 
tialities for good caused by an educational system which at times 
can not seem to make up its mind whether it is physician or 
butcher. Even as the charitable bystander has little time for 
pondering Harvey’s theory as he seeks desperately to stop the 
blood gushing from the severed artery, so guidance workers have 
been so beset by the pressing need to minister to those requir- 
ing immediate attention that they have had no time for the re- 
flective mediations so dear, in theory at least, to the heart of 
the metaphysician. On the other hand, it would be unfair to 
imply that personnel workers have been unaware of the need for 
serious consideration of the nature, scope, content, ends, and 
means of guidance. Young social movements develop through a 
process of idea conflict. Guidance is young and has had more 
than its share of discussion and debate." 


12 John L. Childs, Education and Morals (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950), pp. 20, 30, 166, 174. 

13 [bid., p. 173. 

14Cf, Jane Warters, High-School Personnel Work Today (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946), chap. ii. Critics of guidance 
have stressed the inability of authorities to formulate a definition of guid- 
ance which will be acceptable to all. Cf. Nelson L. Bossing, Principles 
of Secondary Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), pp. 405- 
13, especially footnote 20, p. 408. On the other hand, the needs to be met 
and the services to be rendered in the guidance program are quite clearly 
detined. Moreover, there is at least as much uniformity in content and 
emphasis in recent guidance texts as is to be found in similar works in the 
fields of educational psychology, personality, and many other disciplines. 
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3. Logical reason—The final reason for confusion with ref- 
erence to the meaning of principle is logical, namely, a failure 
to distinguish clearly between such terms as principle, policy, 
rule, and practice. Strictly speaking, a principle refers to a 
universal judgment or truth which, because it takes into account 
only essential factors, applies to every person, problem, or sit- 
uation. Policy, on the other hand, has reference to all cases 
within a particular class, taking into account the pattern of gen- 
eralized circumstances which apply to a general class of person, 
problem, or situation. Thus, policy and rule refer to basically 
the same idea. Practice, of course, has to do with the “here 
and now,” a procedure to meet the particular circumstances of a 
specific person, problem, or situation.1* Thus, it is a principle 
that one can not teach without a clear understanding of the na- 
ture of the educand. It is the policy of schools to employ tests 
in an effort to gain a clearer understanding of the student. It 
is the practice in this school to administer this or that test. 

Although the distinctions made may apepar to be “much ado 
about nothing,” the fact remains that the guidance of youth is 
far too important a task to be founded on the mere “takings for 
granted” which are assumptions, or on the temporary working 
bases of crystallized experience and custom. The guidance 
worker can not be ever mindful of these distinctions but their 
validity may well serve to help him discriminate between the 
essential and accidental aspects of the process. 


FIFTEEN PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


After examining some two hundred and more expositions of 
the principles of guidance and pupil personnel, as presented in 
texts and journal articles, the writer came to the weary conclu- 
sion that many authors seemed to be engaged in a merry game 
of saying the same thing according to the apostle, the while mak- 
ing sedulous use of their Roget's so as not to say it in the same 
way as the apostle. The following fifteen principles, however, 
were proposed by a majority of those who, because of their long- 
time association with and prominence in the field, qualify as 


15 Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” 
Philosophies of Education, Forty-First Yearbook of the University of Chicago 
Press, 1942), pp. 224 ff. 
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genuine leaders in guidance and student personnel.!¢ 

1. Guidance is based on the recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual and on his right to personal assistance 
in time of need. 

2. Guidance is student-centered, being concerned for the op- 
timum development of the whole student and the fullest realiza- 
tion of his potentialities for individual and social ends. 

3. Guidance, as a point of view, is as old as good education. 
It is modern with reference to (1) the areas of the student’s 
life which are considered to be the responsibility of the school, 
(2) the services which it offers students, and (3) the techniques 
employed to attain its objectives. 

4, Guidance is a continuous, sequential, educational process. 
Hence, it is an integral part of education and not a mere peri- 
pheral adjunct. 

5. Guidance has a responsibility to society as well to the 
individual. 

6. Guidance must respect the right of every student to the 
help and services it offers. 

7. Guidance is oriented about co-operation not compulsion. 
Hence, it is monitory in character with no place for coercion. 

8. Guidance implies assistance given students in making 
wise choices, plans, interpretations, and adjustments in the criti- 
cal situations of life. 

9. Guidance demands a comprehensive study of the student 
in his cultural setting by the use of every scientific technique 
available. Student understanding must precede student as- 
sistance. 

10. Guidance should be entrusted to those only who are 
naturally endowed for the task and have the necessary training 
and experience. 

11. Guidance is the prerogative of no special clique of spe- 
cialists. It requires the co-operation of all, each working within 
his own area of responsibility and at the level of his own com- 
petence. 

12. The focus of guidance is on helping the student realize 


16 Only those principles which might properly be termed “philosophical” 
have been considered here. 
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and actualize his best self rather than on solving isolated prob- 
lems, be they those of the individual or the school. 

13. Guidance is the mediating agency between the student 
and a mass system of education. 

14. Guidance is the individualizing, the personalizing, and 
the socializing element in education. 

15. The guidance program must be under constant, scien- 
tific evaluation in terms of its effectiveness. 

An examination of these fifteen principles indicates that those 
listed in numbers 2, 3, 5, 7, 13, and 14 are only partially true. 
Guidance is not primarily student-centered (Principle 2) but 
God-centered, and so the eternal element in guidance can not 
be ignored, as it is in Principles 2 and 5. The first sentence 
in Principle 3 is true but the remainder is an accidental charac- 
teristic of American education. Much the same comment may 
be made with reference to Principles 13 and 14. Principle 7 in- 
troduces a dichotomy which does not always exist. With respect 
to Principle 10, the personnel worker must first have the right 
to guide and only then do his training and personality become 
important. It would appear that the remaining principles are 
valid and might well be mulled over by Catholic guidance per- 
sonnel for the truth they contain. 


TEN MAJOR CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 


A survey of the literature, much of it largely historical in 
nature at this date, indicates no fewer than ten different con- 
cepts of guidance. Naturally, in such a discussion the ideas 
of different authorities can not be subsumed under mutually 
exclusive categories, since many have at one time or another 
touched upon all of these different approaches to guidance. 
However, as symphonies differ chiefly because of their central 
themes, so also authorities have tended to stress certain ideas 
while devoting only minor attention to others. It is this phe- 
nomenon which has constituted the basis for classification. No 
conscious effort, however, has been made to force conformity to 
a given category. 

1. Guidance as a “racket” or meaningless term.—Surprisingly 
enough, although probably hordes of non-guidance personnel 
have at one time or other entertained the idea, this accusation 
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was made by one of the most respected pioneers in the field, 
Anna Y. Reed. In 1988 she declared, “Guidance has become a 
meaningless term—a commercialized racket.”!7 Insofar as this 
represented a petulant protest against shoddy training of per- 
sonnel and shabby performance of guidance functions, it con- 
tained a germ of truth. However, if it purported to be anything 
else, in the absence of proof it may simply be denied. It is one 
thing to admit that guidance is subject to human foibles; it is 
quite another to stigmatize the sincere, if not always successful, 
efforts of personnel workers as a racket. 

Other authorities have become dissatisfied with the term be- 
cause it lacks a hard core of meaning. Thus, Wrenn rejects it 
because it savors overmuch of paternalistic advice-giving and 
because it has lost its usefulness through excessive use.!®5 More- 
over, Kitson considers it as a useless abstraction,!® while Wil- 
liamson and Darley jettison it because of its pollyanna con- 
notation.” This position is much more tenable than the shrill 
accusation of Reed. “Guidance,” like the Bible, has suffered 
overmuch from individual interpretation. The continued use of 
the term to mean, Alice-in-Wonderlandwise, precisely what the 
speaker wishes it to mean at the moment of speaking has at 
times created a situation in which some programs represent the 
nearest approximation of nihil creatum ex nihilo to be found in 
education today. 

2. Guidance as self-analysis and _ self-direction—This ap- 
proach of Parsons to the guidance process, oldest in point of 
time, had three essential elements: (1) self-understanding on 
the part of the client, (2) knowledge of the requirements and 
conditions of success, and (3) true reasoning concerning the re- 


17 Anna Y. Reed, “Is Guidance A Racket?” The National Education 
Association Proceedings, LXXVI (June, 1938), 628. 

18C, Gilbert Wrenn, “The Evaluation of Student Personnel Work: A 
Critique of the Guidance Movement,” School and Society, LII, (November 
2, 1940), 409; “The Guidance Movement,” The Measurement of Student 
Adjustment and Achievement, ed. by Wilma T. Donahue and others (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949), pp. 3-4. 
_ 19Harry D. Kitson, “Getting Rid of a Piece of Educational Rubbish,” 
Teachers College Record, XXVI (October, 1934), 31. 

20E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Work (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937), p. 28, footnote 1. 
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lationships between the two.2! At times, unfortunately, some 
counselors have interpreted these ideas so mechanically that the 
student has felt as though he were being put through an elec- 
tronic sorter. However, if the corrective perspective of the find- 
ings of cultural anthropology, sociology, psychoanalysis, and the 
various branches of psychology be utilized in considering the 
aspects of guidance, the basic validity of Parson’s analysis re- 
mains, 

3. Guidance as restricted to its vocational aspects—A much 
more formidable theory of guidance would restrict the use of 
the term to its vocational phase. Traditionally the strongest of 
the personal organizations, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, has been primarily concerned with problems of voca- 
tional guidance and occupational adjustment. Since its found- 
ing in 1913 it has grown until, as of 1952, it numbered some 
6,460 members in 86 branches.2? Despite this growth, how- 
ever, a division of thought developed as to the wisdom of re- 
stricting the major emphasis to vocational problems.** One sec- 
tion favored the traditional position for the following reasons: 
(1) it represented the origin of organized guidance in the 
United States; (2) it had a clear meaning, aims, principles, and 
techniques which all could understand; (3) it had a record of 
achievement in developing standards for improving training pro- 
cedures, for composing and evaluating vocational literature, for 
the evaluation of vocational counseling agencies and the practice 
of vocational guidance; (4) it was feared that the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of other so-called kinds of guidance might undo much 
of the valuable work which had already been accomplished. The 
opposing group, however, felt that the organization should em- 
phasize the broader functions of guidance. The upshot of this 
disagreement was that in 1951 the NVGA joined with other 
guidance and personnel groups to form the American Personnel 


21 Frank Parsons, Choosing A Vocation (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1909), pp. 4-5. 

22 Willa Norris, “Highlights in the History of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (De- 
cember, 1954), 205-208. 

23“A Symposium Regarding Change of Name and Statement of Pur- 

pose of the National Vocational Guidance Association,” Occupations, XX 
(October, 1941), 27-44, 
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and Guidance Association, the while retaining unaltered its own 
organization and pattern of functions. 

However much one may sympathize with the efforts of those 
who seek to prevent guidance from becoming so overextended 
as to be ineffectively superficial and amorphous, the fact remains 
that this position tends to ignore three facts: (1) “guidance” 
though vague, has kept constantly before the personnel worker 
the truth that the whole’ child is affected by any problem and by 
its solution; (2) student problems ignore semantic distinctions; 
and (3) at least logically, this stand tends to confine one’s study 
of the individual to a few seemingly pertinent disciplines in- 
stead of seeking to understand him by a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach. 

4. Guidance as identical with education—This interpreta- 
tion of guidance has persistently been attributed to Brewer,”* 
despite the objections of Super®® and some others. Whatever 
may have been Brewer's precise position in this matter, certain 
it is that this position has been advanced by some leaders in the 
field. Thus, Hawkes stated simply “. . . that education is guid- 
ance and guidance is education”;?® while Keller maintained, 
“I have a notion that guidance . . . in all its implications is 
education,”27 and Hildreth contended that no valid distinction 
was possible between education and guidance in purpose, meth- 
od, or results,?8 

It is true that the spirit of the so-called “new” philosophy 
of education, in which an individual has a right to his own 
individuality and to an educaton suited to his real needs, is also 
the spirit of guidance and pupil personnel. This, however, is 
a far cry from making the two simply convertible. Bluntly, 
guidance is but one ingredient in the educational cake; by no 
means can it be taken for the entire pedagogical pastry. 


24John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1932). 

25 Donald E. Super, The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 5. 

26 Herbert E. Hawkes and Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Through A Dean’s 
Open Door (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945), p. 87. 

27 Franklin J. Keller, “Same Door Wherein I Went, A Confession of 
Faith in Guidance as Education,” Occupations, XIII (May, 1935), 689. 

28 Gertrude H. Hildreth, “Guidance in the Lincoln School,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXVII (February, 1936), 432. 
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5. Guidance as a mediating agency and as a series of sup- 
plementary services——This concept was proposed by both Proc- 
tor?® and Reed.*® According to the latter—and, in view of her 
pioneering efforts in behalf of the movement, it would be grossly 
unfair to give the impression that her contributions were negli- 
gible—guidance is of two kinds: (1) inherent, or the kind of 
help every conscientious teacher seeks to give his students, and 
(2) purposeful, or organized guidance, which endeavors to facili- 
tate the student’s progress along the educational highway. This 
concept of guidance as a series of supplementary services is one 
of the strongest trends in modern guidance. 


6. Guidance as distribution and  adjustment.—Although 
throughout the twelve-year period, 1925-1937, Proctor altered 
his emphasis in guidance from one of a co-ordinating agency to 
one chiefly oriented about the processes of distribution and ad- 
justment,*! this approach to guidance is generally associated 
with the names of Koos, Kefauver, and H. C. Hand.®? Accord- 
ing to these authorities, “. . . the concept of guidance has two 
main phases: (1) distributive and (2) adjustive.” The former 
phase has to do with the distribution of students in the most 
effective manner possible to suitable educational and vocational 
opportunities, whereas the latter aspect seeks to help the indi- 
vidual to adjust to his educational and vocational situations. 


7. Guidance as assistance in making choices—Two authori- 
ties have stressed the element of choice in guidance perhaps 
more than any others. The major theme of all four editions of 
Jones’ work in the field, covering a period of time from 1930 to 


29 William Martin Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925), p. 13. 

03 Anna Y. Reed, “If Guidance Is Inherent in Education, Who Shall 
Guide?” Association of American College Bulletin, XXI (March, 1935), 
121. Reed has also published two outstanding works in the field: Guid- 
ance and Personnel Services in Education (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1944), and Occupational Placement (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1946). 

31 William M. Proctor, “The Task of Guidance in a Modern School,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XII (March, 1937), 142. 

32 Leonard V. Koos, “The Interpretation of Guidance,” The Clearing 
House, VIII (September, 1933), 8; Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), pp. 15-17, 439, 609; and “The Concept of Guidance,” 
The School Review, XL (March, 1932), 204. 
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1951, has been this problem of choice-making.** In fact, for 
Jones the guidance situation exists only when the student needs 
help in making choices, interpretations, or adjustments. Myers, 
the other authority who has emphasized the element of choice, 
holds that a guidance situation is had only when two sets of dif- 
ferences are involved, namely, differences among individuals and 
differences among possible choices.** With this as his criterion, 
Myers excludes from the purview of guidance all such concepts 
as “civic guidance,” “social guidance,” “health guidance,” and 
most of the other “57 varieties” which used to wander in and out 
of the literature in the field. It is Myers’ contention that, since 
all are expected to be as civic-minded, as socially-mature, and 
as healthy as possible, these are matters for instruction not guid- 
ance.** Thus, for Myers, the fundamental guidance areas are 
educational, vocational, recreational and community service. The 
difference, then, between Jones and Myers lies principally in 
this, namely, that for the former a guidance situation exists 
whenever there is an element of choice regarding either means 
or ends, whereas for the latter there must be simultaneously 
multiple possiblities for choosing within the individual and mul- 
tiplicity of choice possibilities in the environment. 

8. Guidance as a clinical process.—First introduced by 
Viteles, but developed chiefly by Paterson, Williamson, and 
their students at Minnesota, the clinical approach to guidance 
has been characterized by the following: (1) it represents a pro- 
test against shoddy methods which so frequently masquerade as 
guidance; (2) it seeks to develop techniques whereby a compre- 
hensive analysis of the individual may be made; (3) it is con- 
sidered a method by which educators’ professed interest in in- 
dividualizing education may be translated into practice; (4) it 
seeks to introduce order by subdivision of labor among instruc- 
tional, advisory, administrative and clinical groups, all of whom 
work co-ordinately for the benefit of the student, each, however, 
retaining his own sphere of independent action; (5) it stresses 


83 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (4th ed.; New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951), pp. 78-79, 95, etc. 

34 George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941), pp. 15-16. 

35 The reader may, in using Myers’ criterion, wish to determine just 
what is involved in moral guidance, what in moral instruction, or whether 
any distinction should be made between them. 
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the role of the professionally trained counselor, whose task it is 
to help students with their more difficult problems of adjust- 
ment;*® (6) it follows an orderly—but not necessarily mechani- 
cal—procedure in terms of analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, counseling, and follow-up.** Since its inception certain 
shifts in emphasis have taken place, due largely to the attacks 
of the Rogerians on directive methods of counseling. A second 
major change has been the recognition of the need for gearing 
guidance to the attainment of the objectives of a democratic 
society. Williamson states that he was made conscious of this 
need by his experiences in post-war Germany, which “awoke him 
from his clinic ivory-tower dogmatic slumber.”** 

9. Guidance as an eclectic system.—In guidance, as in other 
fields, there have been more practitioners than theorists. Hence, 
the vast majority of leaders have been content to combine into 
a workable system those elements, from whatever source, which 
have proved their usefulness. Accordingly, it was not possible 
to subsume under any of the above categories such authors as 
Erickson, Hamrin, Traxler, Germane and Germane, Davis, 
Warters, Allen, Dunsmoor and Miller, Chisholm, and a_ host 
of others of equal stature. 

One authority, Strang, deserves particular mention because 
her prolific and her lucidly clear pen has done much to clarify 
the nature and purposes of guidance. Among her contributions, 
although perhaps none of these are solely hers, might be num- 
bered: (1) her insistence on the need for understanding the 
student in terms of his developmental history and in his cultural 
setting; (2) her stress on “wholeness” in guidance which has 


36 The terms “clinical” and “clinician” should not be confused with 
“counseling psychologist” or “clinical psychologist,” although one may 
very well be the other. The whole matter of terminology for the different 
levels of competence in counseling is something of a béte noire, ranging 
from teacher-counselor to part-time counselor, to faculty adviser, to faculty 
counselor, to professional counselor, therapeutic counselor, clinical psy- 
chologist, counseling psychologist, and psychiatrist. 

37 Donald GC. Paterson, “The Genesis of Modern Guidance,” The Edu- 
cational Record, XVI (January, 1938), 41; E. G. Williamson and J. G. 
Darley, op. cit., pp. 28, 37-39; E. G. Williamson and M. E. Hahn, Intro- 
duction to High School Counseling (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940), pp. 18-19, 74-80: E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel 
Students (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939), p. 57. 

38E. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. vii. 
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enabled her, better than most, to integrate it with the total 
school program; and (3) her organismic interpretation of guid- 
ance as basically a process of self-realization and self-actuali- 
zation. 

Furthermore, Strang’s explanation of the relationships exist- 
ing between such concepts as education, personnel work, and 
guidance, although not completely satisfactory, are surely the 
easiest to grasp. For Strang, the broadest term of all is educa- 
tion. A basic aspect of education is personnel work, which can 
be subdivided into the personnel point of view and the personnel 
services. The former of these is identical with the guidance 
point of view and the spirit of all true education, since it is 
naught but the personal interest of the educator in the welfare 
of his students. The latter has three distinct aspects: the con- 
sultant, which is concerned with the formulation of school poli- 
cies which will create an environment that is conducive to the 
best development of the individual; the administrative, which 
seeks representation for the personnel point of view in the busi- 
ness routine of the school; and, guidance, the central service 
of personnel work. Guidance, dealing directly with students, 
helps them to profit optimally from their school experiences. 
As such, it includes two distinct processes: appraisal, which em- 
braces all efforts to understand the student; adjustment, which 
seeks to make available to him those experiences, information, 
and counsel that the process of appraisal has indicated to be 
necessary or desirable.*® 

10. Student and pupil personnel work.—This brief overview 
of the major interpretations of guidance gives no hint of the in- 
cessant beating of the hammers and the constant ringing of the 
anvil that have taken place as concepts have been submitted to 
intellectual trial by fire of those most interested in the best 
growth of the guidance movement. Certain it is, however, that 
from this matrix of idea conflict and experience has come a bet- 
ter comprehension of the nature, scope, objectives, and methodo- 
logy of the process. 

At the college level, although here too there has at times 
been generated a maximum of heat with the usual minimum of 


89 Ruth Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940), p. 25. 
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light, there has ever been a clearer understanding of the nature 
of student personnel work (the term “guidance” is rarely if ever 
employed at this level of education) if for no other reason than 
the fact that an official publication of the American Council on 
Education has given it specific definition. As has already been 
stated, the student personnel point of view is an attitude of 
mind which seeks the well-rounded development of the whole 
student through the acquisition of a pattern of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes consistent with his abilities, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests. Implementing this philosophy of education in a practical 
manner are seventeen personnel services organized to meet some 
fifteen major student needs.*! 

At the secondary level, too, the passage of time has brought 
clarification of understanding, despite the fact that as late as 
1951 the U.S. Commissioner of Education could say, “The lack 
of an adequate understanding of what should constitute pupil 
personnel services ... has been a matter of deep concern to me 
and my associates in the Office of Education.”** In the first 
place, although the two terms, historically, have had different 
connotations, it is generally agreed that the terms “guidance 
services” and “pupil personnel services” refer to the same func- 
tions and so can be used interchangeably. Secondly, and far 
more significantly, there is a large measure of agreement as to 
just what constitutes the core of such services. At the Office of 
Education conference just referred to it was agreed that the 
basic services included the following: child accounting, orienta- 
tion, individual analysis, health, information, counseling, clini- 
cal, placement and follow-up, and home-school-community. In- 
terestingly enough, four of the most recent works in the field, 
Froehlich (1950) ,4* Smith (1951),4* Hatch and Dressel (1953), 


40 The Student Personnel Point of View (rev. ed.; Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949). 

41 [bid. 

42 Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 
825, 1951). 

43 Froehlich, op. cit. 

44 Smith, op. cit. 

45 Raymond N. Hatch and Paul L. Dressel, Guidance Services in the Sec- 
ondary School (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1953). 
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and Hamrin (1958 ),‘° are all organized in terms of some or all of 
these services. 

What does all this mean for Catholic education? The first 
noteworthy fact is that, although Catholic educators have been 
interested in the problems of guidance since the turn of the 
century, they have not played a role in the evolution of pupil 
and student personnel work proportionate to their strength in 
American education.*’ In fact, it has only been in the relatively 
recent past, excluding such remarkable individual efforts as those 
of Sheehy and many others, that Catholic educators have given 
serious and energetic attention to guidance problems in a prac- 
tical way. More important, however, is the fact that now that 
the essential personnel services have been defined with a mod- 
erate degree of exactness, thanks to our peers in public educa- 
tion, it is needful that we do something complete and efficient 
in this area. Certainly, it is inexcusable either for the individual 
guidance worker to be unaware of these services, or for the in- 
dividual institution, within the unalterable limitations of its 
resources, to fail to provide them for those students who stand 
in need of help. Thanks to our confreres in public education, 
we have a funded capital of experience and concepts which we 
can make our own, a gift for which we may well feel grateful. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE 


After examining over 120 different expressions of ends in 
guidance, the writer concluded that the scholastic distinction 
between ultimate aims and proximate objectives was one which 
concerned few guidance authorities. For this reason, it seemed 
prudent to restrict the first part of this section to a discussion 
of those authors who employed such terms as the following to in- 
dicate that they were thinking in terms of ultimate aims: basic 
aim, major end-goal, central task, primary purpose, crux of the 
matter, desired end, consummation of guidance, primary objec- 
tive, supreme end, primary aim, central goal, final purpose, chief 
aim, final aim, chief interest and ultimate goal. 

46§. A. Hamrin, Initiating and Administering Guidance Services (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1953). 

47 The writer has just completed some minor research which indicates 
this. See also Sr. T. G. Murray, O.S.B., Vocational Guidance in Catholic 


Secondary Schools (Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 754. 
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1. Ultimate aims.—The most frequently expressed ultimate 
aim of guidance was found to be that of the “best development 
of the individual.” Although it was expressed in a host of ways, 
it was perhaps most eloquently phrased in The Student Person- 
nel Point of View in such terms as “well-rounded,” “optimum,” 
“full and balanced” and “broad gauged” development of the indi- 
vidual, physically, intellectually, socially, emotionally and spiritu- 
ally.46 The second major point of emphasis centered on the 
need for helping the student grow in self-guidance and indi- 
vidual maturity. Miller has perhaps expressed the consensus in 
this matter in declaring that the goal is “. . . to make students 
self-supporting, self-contained, self-directing and replete with 
inner resourcefulness.”"*? The third category of final ends was 
oriented about the need for maximizing the students’ satisfac- 
tions and their social productivity, as Mathewson would have 
it. Finally, and all too rarely, there were found authors who, 
like Neuberg, made the distinction between the specific aims of 
individual and social efficiency and the ultimate aim of indi- 
vidual happiness,”! or who, like Brewer, emphasized that “. . . 
the purpose of it all is simply that students may learn to live 
better lives. This is essentially the guidance aim.”? 

2. Proximate objectives——The variety of ways in which the 
proximate objectives of guidance were expressed in the guid- 
ance field was a function of the rhetorical resources of the indi- 
vidual author. However, it was possible to classify the objec- 
tives proposed under twelve general classifications with a mini- 
mum amount of overlapping. 

These objectives were the following: (1) to develop student 
initiative, responsibility, self-direction, and self-guidance; (2) 
to develop in the student the ability to choose his own goals 


48 Student Personnel Point of View, op. cit., pp. 1-4. The writer realizes 
that these divisions~are hardly mutually exclusive. Thus, this work stresses 
greatly the need for individual maturity and social effectiveness and nods 
in the direction of value systems and a philosophy of life. 

49]. Hillis Miller, “The Need for Personne] Services in a Smaller Col- 
lege,” Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, ed. by 
John Dale Russell (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 20. 

50 Robert Hendry Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 12. 

‘\ Maurice J. Neuberg, Principles and Methods of Vocational Choice 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934), pp. 70-72, 80. 

52 Brewer, op. cit. pp. vii-viii. 
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wisely; (3) to know one’s self, to know the school and to be 
known by the school; (4) to anticipate, avoid and prevent crises 
from arising in the lives of the student; (5) to help the student 
adjust satisfactorily to school and to life; (6) to help the student 
to recognize, understand, meet and solve his problems; (7) to 
assist the student in making wise choices, plans, and interpreta- 
tions at critical points in his life; (8) to help the student acquire 
the insights and techniques necessary to enable him to solve his 
own future problems; (9) to assist teachers to teach more effec- 
tively; (10) to help administrators to administer more efficiently 
by making a maximum contribution to the total school program; 
(11) to develop citizens who will participate in and contribute 
to the democratic way of life; (12) miscellaneous objectives: in- 
cluded under this category were such ideas as assisting the 
home, helping the community, building ethical characters, and 
fostering better human relations and international understanding. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has sought to analyze the philosophy of guidance, 
as revealed in standard texts covering the field, from three points 
of view: (1) the principles basic to the movement; (2) the na- 
ture of the guidance process; (3) the aims and objectives of 
the process. With reference to the meaning of the term prin- 
ciple, no consistent interpretation was found, due largely to the 
naturalistic and experimentalist influences in American education. 
The majority of authorities employed the word as a synonym for 
assumption or else used it in the sense of crystallized custom 
to be employed as a basis for the mechanics of guidance. The 
chief defect of the guidance principles proposed, as might be 
expected, was the disregard for God’s rights (and this should 
be distinguished from the rights of any sectarian religion) in the 
matter. Apart from this, the principles of guidance presented 
are not easily distinguishable from those of true education; as 
such they are worthy of the consideration of Catholic educators. 

Regarding the nature of guidance, it was found that some ten 
different foci of emphasis were evident in the literature. What 
was more significant, however, is the fact that with time has come 
clarification of understanding with respect to the number, na- 
ture, and content of those services which are essential to a com- 
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prehensive guidance or pupil personnel program. Lastly, as in 
the case of the principles, the chief difficulty with the state- 
ments of aims was the omission of God’s rights. The proximate 
objectives, on the other hand, are cogent and valid. In fact, the 
school personnel worker might very quickly make a rough 
evaluation of the efficacy of his efforts by examining what he 
does in the light of these dozen objectives. 


College Entrance Examination Board tests were given to 129,- 
196 candidates between August 12, 1953 and May 22, 1954. Ap- 
proximately 636,000 new students were admitted to American 
colleges in the fall of 1954. 

The president of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Mother Eleanor Mary O'Byrne, and Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., 
president of St. Bonaventure University, are among twenty-one 
persons named to represent New York State at the White House 
Conference on Education next fall. 

Registration for winter quarter classes offered by the Gradu- 
ate School of DePaul University increased more than 35 per 
cent over last year. A total of 701 students have registered 
compared with 515 students last year. The University College, 
undergraduate division also operating on the quarterly plan, re- 
ported a registration of 1,153 students, which is identical to the 
figure for last year. 

Marquette University’s Medical School received a grant of 
$28,518 last month from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. This sum is the first installment of a two-year total 
of $40,202 for rehabilitation of polio-stricken and other disabled 
patients in the rehabilitation ward to be established in the Mil- 
waukee County Gefieral Hospital. 

The Institute for Mental Health of St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, received a grant in December from the 
Hamm Foundation to continue next summer its program of work- 
shops for clergymen interested in mental health problems. Last 
year, 123 clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, attended the 
workshop. 
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THE CLASSICS, THE INCARNATION 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


REV. JOHN A. HARDON, S.J.* 


The perennial problem for Catholic teachers of Latin and 
Greek literature is how to integrate these disciplines into the 
ultimate aim of education, which “ennobles what is merely 
natural in life and secures for it new strength in the material 
and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal.”! 
In other words, how can the pagan classics of Homer, Virgil, 
Cicero, and the rest be so spiritualized as to make their in- 
clusion in the curriculum of a Catholic high school or college 
not only tolerable but positively desirable as instruments for 
producing, in the words of Piuus XI, “the true Christian, who 
thinks, judges and acts in accordance with right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ.”? 

Many answers are possible and every teacher has his own 
method. The following study is intended to show one way in 
which the problem may be solved. For our basis of integration 
we shall take a body of religious facts which are frequently 
met in Latin and Greek. These will be evaluated with a view 
to profiting the student both academically and spiritually, and 
doing this by drawing upon the very essence of the pagan and 
Christian religions. As the subject of integration we shall use 
the transformation of gods into men and men into gods, which 
run as a theme through all the ancient classics. 


INCARNATIONS AND DEIFICATIONS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


The human-divine transformations in the Greek and Roman 
religion found expression in the only two ways possible: either 
as anthropomorphoses, where the gods took on human shape 
and consorted with men upon earth, or as apotheoses, whereby 
men became elevated to the status of the gods. It is often quite 


*Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J., S.T.D., is on the staff of West Baden 


College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. ; 
1 Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: The Paulist 


Press, 1939), p. 37. 
* fhid., p. 36. 
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hard to distinguish between the two. Thus when Horace de- 
scribes Pollux, Hercules, Augustus, Bacchus and Quirinus as 
assuming their seat at the celestial board, and beginning to 
partake of the nectar of the gods, the suspicion arises that merit 
so transcendent must have been of heavenly origin, and a birth 
story is invented to show that the person who was apotheosized 
was in reality, and antecedently, a god in human form. 

liowever, there are numerous instances where the gods are 
directly said to have been humanized, generally for the purpose 
of gratifying their amorous desires. In this way the sons of 
Zeus by human mothers were innumerable. Among them were 
Perseus, Castor and Pollux, who were specially called “the sons 
of Zeus,” Hercules and Bacchus, Aeacus and Sarpedon. Many 
too were the sons of Poseidon, most of whom were marked by 
gigantic size and ruthlessness. Of the three brothers who di- 
vided the world between them, Hades alone seems to have been 
without issue of any kind. 

The sons of the gods did not fail to show their mixed ancestry, 
by also entering into union with mortal women. As a conse- 
quence, a particular member of the human family might have 
attributed to him or her a strain of the divine. Theseus for 
example was said to have been the son of Poseidon, Troilus the 
son of Apollo, Meleager the son of Ares. Where the attribution 
of divine origin may have begun with a purely legendary figure, 
its terminus was not infrequently a real historical person. Thus 
the mythical chieftain Hellen was reputed to have been the son 
not of Deucalion, but of Zeus, which at once conferred the 
patent of divine nobility upon every Hellene. All the Greek 
physicians claimed to be descended from Asclepius, the god of 
medicine and son of Apollo. Along the same lines, Socrates 
is made to argue in the Euthyphro that all sculptors were de- 
scended from Daedalus, and so from Hephaestus, the Greek god 
of fire, corresponding to the Roman Vulcan. 

Love was not the only motive which induced the gods to take 
on human shape. It was anger at the gods which drove Demeter 
to leave heaven and incarnate herself as a woman. Hera wished 
to gratify her spite against Heracles and so assumed the form 
of an Amazon. On occasion the operating motive was the cen- 
sorship of human morals. We read that Apollo and Poseidon 
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assumed the figure of men in order to test the insolence of 
Laomedon; and Zeus himself came to earth in the likeness of a 
laboring-man to test Lycaon and his fifty sons, who were notor- 
ious for their wickedness. The same reputed motive underlies 
the well-known story of Baucis and Philemon, which was popu- 
larized by the poet Ovid. And we know from Hesiod that the 
gods were believed to roam the earth in the likeness of men to 
spy on their moral conduct. 

Corresponding to divine incarnations are the legends of deifi- 
cation. Among the Greeks, after Plato had achieved immortality 
by his writings, he was reported to have been a son of Apollo. 
Incidentally, he is the only philosopher among the ancients who 
thus attained the honor of a birth story. The Spartan king De- 
maratus, according to Herodotus, was declared by his mother 
to have been the son of the hero-god Atrabacus. Alexander the 
Great was believed even in his life-time to be the offspring of 
the sun-god Ammon. Similar apotheoses fill the pages of Roman 
history, from the founding of the city to the time of Constantine. 
Romulus, the traditional founder of Rome, was held to be the 
son of Mars and Ilia; and after death he was said to have re- 
turned to his heavenly home by being carried up to the gods 
from the Campus Martius. So too Aeneas is reported to have 
been deified and worshipped as Aeneas Indiges on the banks of 
the River Numicus. 

With the beginning of the Empire, the deification of Roman 
rulers became an established practice of the nation. Julius 
Caesar was declared to be a god—Divus was the term used— 
the title given him by senatorial decree and his worship was 
put on a full ceremonial basis, with temple, priests and ritual. 
The same thing was done in the case of Augustus, Claudius, 
Vespasian, and Titus. As time went on, this phase of the Roman 
religion grew apace. For while only four of the first eleven 
emperors attained deification, from Nerva on almost all were 
made Divi. The last of the Divi, deified in 807 A.D., was Romu- 
lus, the son of Maxentius, whom Constantine defeated at the 
Milvian bridge. There is no record of a member of the imperial 
family being formally deified in Rome during his lifetime. But 
there is ample evidence that the emperors were worshipped as 
gods in the provinces and in various parts of Italy even before 
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their death. Moreover deification was not limited to emperors 
or members of the imperial household. The poet Virgil at- 
tained a virtual deification, and there were many who believed 
that the magician Apollonius of Tyana had divine powers, so 
that temples were erected in his honor. 


RATIONALIST INTERPRETATION OF PAGAN INCARNATIONS 
AND DEIFICATIONS 


The foregoing summary of pagan mythology is a common- 
place to anyone familiar with the classics. But it has not been a 
commonplace in the hands of the enemies of Christian revela- 
tion. They have found in these human-divine transmutations so 
many arguments against the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, which is the Incarnation of the Son of God. As far 
back as the second century, the Epicurean philosopher Celsus 
argued against the divinity of Christ by appealing to parallels 
in Greek mythology, where gods and demi-gods become men, 
die and rise again from the dead. There was, he said, Zamolxis 
who dwelt beneath the earth for three years and returned to the 
surface alive; Rhampsinitus who played at dice with Demeter 
and returned to the upper world with a golden napkin which 
he received from her as a gift, besides Orpheus, Protesilaus, 
Hercules, Theseus and others.* Towards the end of the third 
century, when the struggle between Christianity and decadent 
paganism had reached its final stage, it occurred to some of 
the enemies of the new religion to set up Apollonius of Tyana 
as a rival to Jesus Christ. Apollonius was a sorcerer of the sec- 
ond century who was deified in Asia Minor. The many wonders 
reported in his life made him a formidable competitor in the 
minds of the pagans to Jesus of Nazareth. Since the rise of 
deism in the sixteenth century and up to modern times, critics 
of the Gospel have used the Life of Apollonius to help discredit 
the divinity of Christ. Renan places Apollonius above Socrates 
and equal to Jesus as a god.t Sanday describes him as “the 


3 Celsus’ original diatribe has perished. But we have about nine- 
tenths of it, mostly verbatim, in Origen’s Contra Celsum, written about 
250 A.D., which is properly regarded as “the great apologetic work of 
antiquity.” 

— Renan, The Life of Jesus (New York: Modern Library, 1927), 
p. 388. 
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most conspicuous example of a worker of pagan miracles.”® 
Guignebert believes there is an “essential similarity” between 
Jesus and Apollonius—both equivalently divine.* 

Around the turn of the century an entire volume was pub- 
lished on the subject of Pagan Christs, in which the author tried 
to prove “the hypothesis of a pre-Christian Jesus-God,” as found 
in the pagan mythologies.? In recent years a series of books 
in commentary on the classics and in the field of comparative 
religion has been written with the undisguised purpose of equat- 
ing the divinity of Christ with the incarnate gods and deified 
heroes of Greek and Roman antiquity. In Salomon Reinach’s 
Orpheus, which has gone through thirty-eight editions, we are 
told that there are “between Orphism and Christianity . . . 
analogies so evident and so striking” that it is “impossible to 
accept them as accidental.”* According to Gordon Laing, pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Chicago, “Roman society .. . 
at the time when Christianity emerged, was wholly familiar 
with the ideas of a man-god.” Therefore “the Christians adapted 
themselves to the pagan attitude,” and also deified their hero- 
founder, Jesus of Nazareth.® Dr. Hopkins, professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Yale, states that “Christianity . . . utilized 
for the construction of its Church, much pagan material,” partic- 
ularly from the Grecian cults. “Baptism, fast purification, vigil, 
the hope of immortality and resurrection, miraculous cures, 
water turned into wine, all these were pre-Christian.” More 
significantly, however: 


The religions of the divine Mother and of Mithra had aready taught 
the doctrine of a redeeming god, whose experience was shared by the 
initiated believer. Mortal man through the death and resurrection of the 
god became by partaking in the sacraments a partaker also in the divine 
nature; he was mystically cleansed of sin by blood or water and became a 


5 William Sanday, The Life of Jesus in Recent Research (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907), p. 206. 

6 Charles Guigenbert, Jesus (London: Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1935), p. 193. 

7John M. Robertson, Pagan Christs, Studies in Comparative Hierology 
(London: Watts and Co., 1911), p. xi. 

8Salomon Reinach, Orpheus, A History of Religious (New York: 
Liveright, Inc., 1930), p. v. 

®Gordon J. Laing, Survivals of Roman Religion (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1931), p. 120. 
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sharer in divine immortality. The epiphany of Dionysos became the 
epiphany of Christ.10 


The list of radical comparative religionists includes teachers 
in schools of divinity, such as Frederick C. Grant of the Union 
Theological Seminary, who declares in his preface to Hellenistic 
Religions that early Christianity lived and flourished in a world 
of “cults, old and new, of ancient Greek or Hellenized shrines, 
oracles, temples, priesthoods, and of new mystery rites of re- 
demption.” Consequently “a theology of syncretism was created 
which proved useful to Christians in working out the intellectual 
presuppositions of their faith.” As a result, “on the basis of 
this theology rested many ideas of the mysteriosophical type 
widely favored in later antiquity,” notably, “the concept of a 
divine man, indeed, of a god-man.”!! 


CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION OF PAGAN INCARNATIONS 
AND DEIFICATIONS 


Confronted on almost every page of the classics with gods in 
human form, the Catholic teacher has an opportunity, not to 
say a duty, to interpret this phenomenon properly to the stu- 
dent. Under pressure from the adversaries since the time of 
Justin and Origen, Christian apologists have developed two prin- 
cipal methods of explanation; the first appealing to reason and 
history alone, the second also invoking the aid of primitive 
revelation. 

I. Pagan mythology and the “anima naturaliter Christiana.”— 
The first explanation, which was used by Tertullian in his con- 
troversy with the Romans, states that since “the soul is Christian 
by natural instinct,” it is not to be wondered that at least some 
of the concepts of Christianity should be found, however vague 
and corrupted, in the religions of all nations, even the most de- 
praved.!? Relative to the present study, the point to be stressed 
is that alongside the divinized men and humanized gods of 
Greece and Rome are to be found numerous expressions of be- 
lief which explain these transmutations as the natural desire of 


10 FE. Washburn Hopkins, Origin and Evolution of Religion (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1923), p. 334. 

11 Frederick C. Grant, Hellenistic Religions, The Age of Syncretism 
(New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953), p. xxxviii. 

— Apology (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1950), 
p. 53. 
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the human heart for some kind of communication with the deity. 

At one extreme we meet such complaints as that voiced by 
Achilles in the Iliad: “The eternal gods have assigned to us un- 
happy mortals hardship enough, while they enjoy bliss idly with- 
out end.”!* At the other extreme we find what has been rightly 
called the culmination of Greek genius and the peak of natural 
religion, expressed by Plato as the hopeful destiny of man. “What 
shall we think,” he asks, “if it should befall anyone to perceive 
very Beauty itself, simple, pure and undefiled—not infected 
with flesh of men or human embellishment, or other such perish- 
able folly, but absolute divine Beauty in its simplicity.”* Al- 
though destined only for the highest minds, and conceived only 
as possible, Plato speculates on what this vision of Beauty would 
effect in the human soul: 

Do you think it would be a mean sort of life for a man, if his gaze 
were directed on that goal, and he not only beheld it in all its perfee- 
tion but associated himself with the same? Do you not suppose that there 
alone, contemplating the Fair as best it may be seen, it will be his 
privilege to produce not the mere images of virtue but true virtues them- 
selves, since it is Truth which he embraces. And after rearing true virtue 
which he begot, shall he not become dear to the gods and immortal—if 
ever this lot may befall a man?15 

Between these two extremes, with varying degrees of clarity, 
the poets and philosophers among the Greeks and Latins voiced 
the common hunger of their fellow pagans to partake in some 
way of the good things that were enjoyed by the gods. The gods: 
would never die, so the people conceived their heroes and 
great men as taken up to the heavenly regions to receive the 
elixir of life which gave them immortality. The gods were very 
powerful, so on occasion a deity came down to earth to beget 
an offspring of superhuman strength, as in the case of Hercules. 
The gods were very wise, so at times they joined in marriage 
with mortal women to produce such men as Plato, who was 
deified. The gods were handsome and the goddesses beautiful, 
so, in the case of Pandora, Vulcan made her of clay, but Venus 
gave her beauty, and the art of captivating was bestowed on 
her by the Graces. 


13 Homer, Iliad, XXV1:526. 
14 Platonis Opera, 11, “Symposium” (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910), 


p. 210e. 
15 [bid., p. 211a-212a. 
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Il. Primitive revelation among the pagan nations.—Another 
explanation for the human-deities and divinizations among the 
Greeks and Romans is to regard them as fanciful corruptions 
of the primitive revelation given to the human race through 
Adam and Eve. “In spite of fantastic adulterations,” says 
Parente, “the persistence in popular [pagan] tradition of cer- 
tain elements which agree with the biblical narrative, indirectly 
proves the existence of a primitive revelation from God to our 
first parents.”® Among these “certain elements” should be in- 
cluded particularly the belief in immortality as something which 
belongs essentially to the gods but which the gods may, if they 
wish, communicate also to men. In the Graeco-Roman religion 
there are visible strains of belief in a primordial state from which 
man fell and in consequence of which he lost the title to godli- 
ness or immortality; belief also in the fact that somehow, some- 
time, the gods would deliver chosen souls from the bonds of 
death and take them to the heavenly repose, to happiness with 
the deities without end. Even the concept of man’s redemp- 
tion, foretold in primitive revelation, is not absent, though over- 
layed with fanciful debris. 

A point to be emphasized is what seems to be a contradiction 
in classical mythology. On the one hand it appears the ancients 
believed there is a gulf between mortal and immortal, between 
man and god, and that for man to attempt to bridge this was 
hybris, and could only end in disaster. On the other hand there 
was evident belief in a real kinship between the human and 
divine, which it was the duty of man to develop so as to make 
it as close as possible, finally terminating in man’s immortality. 
The antimony may be solved by means of a distinction, noting 
that the pagans would consider as impossible any effort on 
man’s part to bridge the gulf between himself and the gods, if 
he tried to span the distance on his own initiative; but the 
same would be quite possible if a god condescended to make 
the transit. As bizarre and even repulsive as were the expres- 
sions of this concept, it remained substantially consistent through 
all the vagaries of the Graeco-Roman culture. 

It may also be added that for the pagans, and certainly for 


16 Pietro Parente, “La salvezza degli infedeli,” L’Osservatore Romano, 
February 15, 1951. 
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the Greeks, the concepts “god” or “divinity” and “immortal” 
were considered equivalents. Gods may have other qualities, 
but primarily they are immortals. To say “gods” and “men,” 
the Greeks might use the words theoi and anthropoi, but they 
might just as well use the terms athanatoi and_ thnetoi. 
Athanatos (immortal) is an adjective, and may therefore be 
used in conjunction with theos. But it can quite as well stand 
alone, and its meaning will be unambiguous—meaning “god” 
and nothing else, just as theos does. Consequently to believe 
that the soul is immortal was to believe it to be divine. If a 
man was or hoped to become immortal, he had to become 
divine. 

Relative to the residue from primitive revelation, then, the 
Greeks and Romans believed that man is capable of divinization 
by reason of potential immortality—the divinization having been 
accomplished in a multitude of human heroes, some of whom 
received the seed of immortality from the divinity of their 
parents, and others had this gift conferred on them because of 
the greatness of their deeds. But all became divine, or im- 
mortal, through condescension of the gods. If we parallel these 
concepts with the basic texts in Genesis: the creation of man 
to the image of God, with intellect and will capable of im- 
mortality; the temptation by the serpent telling Adam and Eve, 
“You shall be as gods”; the fall of our first parents and the con- 
sequent curse upon them that they would die the death; and 
finally, the promise of redemption whereby God would place 
enmity between the devil, “who brought death into the world,” 
and the woman, “between her Seed and thy seed, and she shal! 
crush thy head,” it is not difficult to trace a similarity close 
enough for the Fathers and St. Thomas to teach that the human 
race, including the pagans before the time of Christ, had re- 
ceived enough supernatural revelation in order to be saved." 


REFUTATION OF THE ERRORS OF COMPARATIVE RELIGIONISTS 


Having laid a foundation to explain the Graeco-Roman deifi- 
cations and incarnations, the teacher is faced with the problem 
of answering the charge of modern rationalism that Christianity 
as a system, and its central dogma of the Incarnation in particu- 


17 §t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, Ua Ilae, q. 2, a. 7-8. 
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lar, are natural developments from pagan mythology. The more 
effectively this is done, the better will the students be prepared 
to meet the newest assault on the supernaturality of their faith. 

The accusaions of borrowing from paganism are not easy to 
classify. They are often so groundless as to defy analysis. 
But on one point at least there seems to be common agreement, 
that the pivotal doctrine of the Incarnation is a natural sub- 
limation, derived from the ancient religions, notably of Greece 
and Rome. As described by one author: 


The ideas of an Incarnate Saviour, of the Virgin Birth, of the Second 
Advent, of the Sacraments . . . these seemed to be distinctive possessions 
of Christianity; these were marks clearly dividing it from any form of 
paganism. . . . But it proves that we were completely mistaken. The 
modern study of primitive religion shows that every one of these beliefs 
is, or has been, held in some part or other of the pagan world, quite in- 
dependently of Christianity.'* 

This attitude is the stock-in-trade of many textbooks and ref- 
erence sources presently in use in non-Catholic universities.'” 
it has been refuted many times, as far back as Origen’s reply 
Against Celsus. But the arguments need to be better known, 
first in principle and then in practice, to meet the modern coun- 
terpart to the enemies of the Church in the patristic age. In 
the following sequence, the arguments are directed against the 
radical claim that the Christian Incarnation is a natural develop- 
ment from pagan mythology. 

I. Fundamental differences.—The differences between pagan 
incarnations or deifications and the Incarnation of the Son of 
God are so fundamental as to preclude the possibility of a na- 
tural outgrowth. 


18 Vivian Phelips, Concerning Progressive Revelation (London: Watts 
and Co., 1937), pp. 7-8. 

19]t is not only philologists and secular academicians who propagate 
the theory vom Mythos zum Logos, but also teachers in schools of di- 
vinity. A recent example is Robert M. Grant, professor of theology at 
the University of the South, who goes through three hundred pages to 
prove that the miracles of Christ which claim to prove His divinity are 
only “symbols [or] stories conveying pictures of the freedom and the 
power of God.” However, some of the “church fathers [like Augustine ] 
were too much under the spell of Greek rationalism to be able to avoid 
rationalizing their own myths. They had to treat the miracles of faith 
as if they were events subject to sense-perception.” See Grant, Miracle 
and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought (Am- 
sterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 1952), p. 269. 
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1. Paganism in general and particularly its human divinities 
were notoriously polytheistic, whereas the Christian Incarnation 
is uncompromisingly monotheistic. Arguing with the Romans of 
his day, Tertullian asked them in derision, “Shall I quickly run 
through the list of your deities, one by one, numerous and im- 
portant as they are, the new and the old, barbarian and Greek, 
Roman and foreign, captive and adopted, private and public, 
male and female, belonging to the country, the city, the sailor, 
the soldier? It would be wearisome even to call the roll!”2° 

2. The character of the pagan incarnations, as in Greece 
and Rome, was dissolute and immoral in the extreme. St. Augus- 
tine described the humanized deities of Rome as “so wanton, 
so impure, so immodest, so wicked, so filthy, so foul, so detest- 
able to alien from every religious feeling,” that when the people 
“saw that the gods delighted in the commission of these things,” 
they concluded the gods “wished them not only to be exhibited 
[as in the orgies of the Bacchanalia], but to be imitated by the 
people” in their daily lives.?* 

3. If we trace the origin of the pagan gods and their human 
embodiments, we find that all is myth and legend, the product 
of a fervid imagination under the stimulus of religious feeling. 
Whereas the life of Jesus Christ is not only traceable to a definite 
historical person, living and dying in historically authenicated 
circumstances, but His coming was prophesied centuries before 
He was born, and the prophecies have been clearly fulfilled. 
Jesus Christ, therefore, otherwise than Apollo or Hercules, ac- 
tually lived. His deeds are a matter of history and His words 
are recorded in documents whose veracity is beyond reproach. 
Not only Catholics, but everyone who is willing to study the 
evidence without prejudice reaches the same conclusion: 


Christianity had the unique advantage over all its competitors, in hav- 
ing an historic Person as Founder. ... Christianity was the new spiritual 
power which entered our humanity from the Personality of one who had 
been a familiar figure in Palestine. 

The Christian apologists were conscious of the strength of their position 
in having an historic centre. Thus, in the middle of the second century 
an Assyrian fidei defensor wrote: “We do not utter idle tales in declaring 


20 Tertullian, op. cit., 
21 St. Augustine, The City y ” God, Bk. II (Edinburgh: T. Clark, 1934), 
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that God was born in form of man. I challenge you, our detractors, to 
contrast legends with our narratives. ... Your legends are but idle tales.” 

There never was a Mithra, and he never slew the mystic-sacramental 
bull. There never was a Great Mother of sorrows to wail over Attis and 
to become a true mother to the sorrowing daughters of humanity. Isis, in 
all her splendour, was but the product, however idealized by the religious 
instinct, of Egyptian Zoolatry . ... The Logos of the Stoics was a pure ab- 
straction .. . and of their ideal Wise Man Plutarch declared, “He is no- 
where on earth, nor ever has been.” But for Christians, “the Logos be- 
came flesh and tabernacled among us, and we beheld His glory,” an ad- 
vantage which Augustine declares he could not find in any of the com- 
petitors of Christianity.2* 

4, In the last analysis, a transcendent doctrine like that of a 
deity becoming man is beyond human credulity unless the claim 
to a man’s divinity is attested by real miracles worked in con- 
firmation of his name. Jesus Christ alone both made the claim 
that He was God and proved the assertion by working not one 
but many miracles, terminating in His glorious resurrection from 
the dead. 

As regards the phenomena attributed to the gods, like 
Asclepius among the Greeks, or to men who were deified, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, they were not genuine miracles. In the 
first place, historical evidence for the cures and wonders re- 
ported is at a mimimum. Documents are scarce and centuries 
removed from the time of the supposed events; and the whole 
context is so fantastic that any part of the narrative is immedi- 
ately suspect. But even granting the substantial historicity of 
the pagan phenomena, the question still remains whether they 
really transcended the powers of nature and, if so, whether by a 
special intervention of God or through the operation of some 
malignant spiritual power. St. Augustine admits that some of 
these events seem to transcend nature, but he denies they could 
possibly come from God. “The end for which the [pagan] 
prodigies are wrought,” distinguishes them from the true mira- 
cles of the Gospel. “For these prodigies commend the worship 
of a plurality of gods, who deserve worship the less the more 
they demand it.” But the miracles of Christ “commend the wor- 


22S. Angus, The Mystery-Religions and Christianity (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1925), pp. 509-311. The second-century Assyrian quoted 
is Tatian. The reference is from his apology Ad Graecos, p. 21. 
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ship of the one true God. The marvels of paganism, there- 
fore, are either to be dismissed as poetical fancy and fraud, or 
admitted to have happened through the agency of a preterna- 
tural power that is hostile to God. 

5. In order to claim that the Christian Incarnation is a na- 
tural outgrowth of paganism, it is necessary to ignore or deny 
a whole body of historical facts. Christ as man was born of a 
race opposed on principle to the idolatry of Greece and Rome. 
The religion which He preached was far removed from mytho- 
logy. Where the pagans sanctioned promiscuity, He taught 
monogamy and the ideal of virginal celibacy. They believed in 
gods and goddesses, He made faith in the one Triune God an 
essential for salvation. They allowed murder, cruelty and rapine, 
and had these vices symbolized in the mythologies of their gods; 
fle demanded meakness, humility, and charity, even to loving 
one’s enemies and laying down one’s life for another. They 
had only the vaguest notion of an after-life, whereas He pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the Kingdom of God, where man is de- 
stined to enjoy the beatific vision in a glorious eternity. Since 
it is a cardinal principle of logic that no one can give what he 
does not have, the Christian Incarnation and the doctrines of 
Christ could no more evolve from the mysteries of paganism 
than a stone or a tree can generate a man. 

II. Mutual opposition—If the Incarnation is a child of 
paganism, how explain the opposition between parent and off- 
spring, an opposition so violent it covers three hundred years 
of early Christian history with blood, and did not cease until one 
of the parties to the struggle was overcome? Evidence of the 
pagan opposition to Christ may be found in all the contemp- 
orary documents. The letter of Pliny the Younger, as procon- 
sul of Bithynia, to the Emperor Trajan, is among the best known. 
He reported to Rome: 

The method I have observed towards those who have been denounced to 
me as Christians is this: I interrogated them whether they were Christians. 
If they confessed it I repeated the question twice again, adding the threat 
of capital punishment. If they still persevered, I ordered them to be 


executed. 
Those who denied they were, or had ever been, Christians, who repeated 


after me an invocation to the gods, and offered adoration, with wine and 


2% §t. Augustine, op. cit., Bk. X, chap. xvi, p. 406. 
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frankincense, to your image, which I had ordered brought for that purpose, 
together with those of the gods, and who finally cursed Christ—none of 
which acts, it is said, those who are really Christians can be forced into 
performing—these I thought it proper to discharge. 

They affirmed the whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that they 
were in the habit of meeting on a certain fixed day before it was light, 
when they sang in alternate verses a hymn to Christ, as to a god, and 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, not to any wicked deeds, but never 
to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor 
to deny a trust when they should be called upon to deliver it up.?+ 


Trajan’s answer to Pliny commended his vigilance and tech- 
nique. “The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in sift- 
ing the cases of those denounced to you as Christians is extreme- 
ly proper.» The number of martyrs during the Roman perse- 
cutions is variously estimated, but contemporary witnesses agree 
it was a magna multitudo. Describing the tenth persecution 
under Diocletian, Eusebius speaks of “tens of thousands” who 
died for their faith in God become man in Jesus Christ. 

If the pagans saw nothing of their own religion in Chris- 
tianity and therefore opposed it as an intruder, the Christians 
were taught to see nothing of Christ in paganism and there- 
fore to avoid it as an enemy of their salvation. Writing to the 
Greek Corinthians, St. Paul warns them, “The things which the 
heathens sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God. And 
[ would not have you become associates of devils.”"** In like 
manner, the Romans are told that their pagan contemporaries, 
“while professing to be wise, they became fools, [having | 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God for | an image like 
to corruptible men.”*7 

Justin the Martyr was a convert from Graeco-Roman paganism 
in the early second century. After conversion he wrote an 
Apology to the Emperor Antoninus Pius who was persecuting 
the Christians. “We alone are hated,” he declared, “because of 
the name of Christ, and, though we commit no crime, we are 
executed as criminals,” for believing that “Jesus Christ alone is 
truly the Son of God.” He then compares the crude immorali- 


a4 Pliny Letters (New York: G. Putnam’s Sons, 1927), pp. 401-405. 
This is Letter 96, in Book X, of A standard collection. 
25 Tbid., p. 407. 261 Cor. 10:20. 27 Rom. ]:22-93. 


“8 §t. Justin Martyr, The First Apology (New York: Christian Heritage, 
Inc., 1948), chaps. xxiv-xxv, pp. 59-60. 
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ties of the pagan religion which the converts had abandoned 
with the spotless purity of the doctrine of Christ: “We who, 
from every nation, once worshipped Bacchus, the son of Semele, 
and Apollo, the son of Latona [who in their lusts for men prac- 
ticed things too disgraceful even to mention], and Proserpine 
and Venus [who were thrown into a frenzy for love of Adonis, 
and whose mysteries you also celebrate], and Aesculapius, or 
any other of the so-called gods, now, through Jesus Christ, even 
under threat of death, hold these in contempt, while we con- 
secrate ourselves to the unbegotten and impassible God.””’ 
Justin concludes that the Christians “feel sorry for those who 
believe these things, but we know that the real instigators are 
the demons.”*? 

Ill. Hypothesis of religious evolution—Although compara- 
tive religionists cannot prove their theory about the pagan origins 
of Christianity, we can show that this opinion was born of the 
passion for explaining everything, including religion and revela- 
tion, on the basis of evolution. Religious evolutionism was first 
popularized in the eighteenth century by the English sceptic 
Hume, and reached its ultimate conclusion in the pantheism of 
Hegel. Contrary to the evidence of history, Hume stated that 
the religion of humanity is a constantly evolving process, begin- 
ning with the crudest form of animism and gradually developing 
into the monotheism of Christianity. Hegel extended the theory 
to say that the deity itself is an evolutionary being, and religion 
is one of its marks of development. The perfect religion, ac- 
cording to Hegel, is Christianity, which he describes as “the self- 
consciousness of God,” or again as the religion which “contains 
inseparably the universal and the individual, the finite and the 
infinite,” and teaches “their absolute identity.”* 

With some aspect of this theory as a foundation, modern 
evolutionists proceeded to read into human history the inter- 
pretation that every subsequent religious culture is the natural 
effect of the one preceding. In this way, as illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the Rand McNally Histomap of Religion, antedating 
Christianity we have: Magic and Fetishism, Tabu and Totemism, 


29 Tbid. 30 Thid., p. 61. 
31 Georg Hegel, “The Philosophy of Religion,” Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, XV (January, 1881), 9-11. 
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Ancestor Worship, Tribal Gods and Divine Kings, Propitiation 
of Nature Spirits, and Fertility Cults. When we come to Chris- 
tianity, the origin is very simple: “Jesus of Nazareth declares 
the kingdom of heaven within.” Later on, “Paul assimilates 
Hellenistic mysteries, and proclaims Christ as Lord for Jews and 
Gentiles.” At first there is a struggle over this pagan accretion, 
in the form of the “Arian heresy.” Finally “the Nicene creed 
[proclaims] the Trinity, [and] Christ is considered God In- 
carnate.”®? 


CONCLUSION 


Pope Pius XII in the encyclical Humani Generis instructed 
Catholics, especially teachers, to be on their guard against those 
who “hold that the so-called theory of evolution .. . explains 
the origin of all things, and they go so far as to support the 
monistic and pantheistic notion that the whole world is subject 
to continual evolution.”** This warning has many applications, 
but none more important than regarding the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Consequently if the teachers of religion and theology 
have a duty to explain the coming of Christ as a supernatural 
event that is unique in the history of the world, teachers of the 
classics have at least an opportunity to show that the Incarna- 
tion is not a natural evolution from the mythologies of pagan 
Greece and Rome. 


Among the thirty-two winners of Rhodes scholarships this year 
is Arthur H. Hayes, a student at the University of Santa Clara. 
Mr. Hayes, awarded a grant of $1,680, will study at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England for a minimum of two years. 


82 John B. Sparks, Histomap of Religion (Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Co., 1952). Introducing the histomap, which is widely used in public 
high schools, is a verse from the Moslem writer Abdu el-Yezdi: 

“All Faith is false, all Faith is true: 
Truth is the shattered mirror strown 

In myriad bits; while each believes 
His little bit the whole to own.” 

33 Pope Pius XII, The Encyclical “Humani Generis” (Weston, Mass.: 
Weston College Press, 1951), p. 7. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S FUNCTION 
AS INTERPRETER OF SCIENCE 


MEL GORMAN* 


At a time when many of the world’s thinkers are depending 
on science as a guide for the salvation of humanity in a troubled 
society, it is imperative that due consideration be given to the 
limitations of science. While it is entirely possible for science 
to bring tremendous improvement of material and economic 
prosperity, there are some intellectual leaders whose faith in the 
survival of civilization is rooted in the belief that science, to be ap- 
plied intelligently, must be tempered by philosophical principles. 
But, to be effective, philosophy must not be regarded as a mere 
adjunct to science, but rather as a guardian, a hierarchal inter- 
preter of science both for man and for science itself. 

Ours is an age which finds science in the ascendency. Scho- 
lasticism has e,_ prided itself as a perennial philosphy, cap- 
able of integrating contemporary developments of any period 
into its fold of traditional principles. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the scholastic to rescue the common man from the milieu of 
modern thought which tends to do violence to those truths which 
exist beyond the realm of science. It is easy for those without 
philosophical bent to become hypnotized by the conclusions on 
any subject which are prefaced by the catch phrases, “Science 
says ...,” “Scientists agree that... ,” “The findings of science 
tell us....” Indeed, the emphasis on the investigation and con- 
trol of matter has dimmed for many the realization that man is 
a creature of two worlds—the material and the spiritual. The 
philosophical mind, universal and tuned to the ultimates which 
transcend the mere physical, should speak out to re-emphasize 
the necessity for the basic understanding of man’s existence, 
his purpose, and his goal. 


FRUITS OF SCIENCE SPOILING 


This concern for man need not be directed towards his whole 


*Mel Gorman, Ph.D., a professor of chemistry at the University of 
San Francisco, this year is a Ford Foundation Faculty Fellow doing re- 
search studies at Harvard University. 
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composition. The physical aspect of his being has been well 
nurtured in the lap of a technology which has made him largely 
independent of a cruel natural world of disease, hunger, hard 
work, and suffering. The dweller of the modern world is the 
possessor of a tremendous amount of leisure time, the most 
precious product of the industrial revolution. The potentialities 
involved in the use of this freedom are fraught either with the 
descent into crass materialism or with the elevation to rational 
reflection on serious questions of morality, ideologies, and social 
questions of vast import. Unfortunately, an enormous extent 
of shallow thinking has degraded many into an opinion that 
leisure is an end in itself, and if it has any further purpose, it 
is merely to find additional leisure. In this respect, the applica- 
tions of science have been the handmaiden of the pagan civili- 
zation of our times. It is a curious but sad paradox that large 
numbers of people are frittering away the free time which science 
has provided, and at the same time looking on the fruits of 
science as the solution of all of their problems. This dangerous 
attitude has been stated succinctly by Bishop Thomas K. Gor- 
man of Dallas-Fort Worth. Addressing an assemblage of doc- 
tors, the prelate said, “This danger, and it is a very real one, 
comes from the development of what may be called the ‘tech- 
nological spirit’ and the ‘technological concept of life.” Such an 
exaggerated emphasis gives rise to the false dream of expect- 
ing technology to bring a solution of all of mankind’s problems.” 


Among the extremists who condemn the trend toward pleas- 
ure and more mad pleasure are the puritanical fanatics who 
blame science itself for this mad plunge. They hark back to 
the old days on the theory that a man busy with the struggle 
for existence is a good man. One segment of this group has 
even argued for an international moratorium on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. But science itself is not evil, and neither 
is real, lasting pleasure. What is missing from man’s activities 
is direction. This lack of a goal has prevented him from allow- 
ing his rational capabilities to regulate the purely physical 
aspects of his being. 

Philosophy gives order to rational acts, but science caters to 
the physical. The impact of science has won the day, and 
the sick contemporary world is as we find it. Philosophy has 
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not failed for the simple reason that it has not been tried. The 
revival of scholasticism, and in particular the impetus given it 
by the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, Aeterni Patris (1879), 
took place at a time when modern classical science and the in- 
dustrial revolution were already in stride. Thomists have been 
gaining strength since then, and their momentum is carrying 
them forward to a high degree of respect in philosophical circles. 
But the influence of scholastic philosophy among the general 
population is indeed very small. Yet the time before an ir- 
reparable decadence sets in is growing short. The hour of 
rescue is at hand. Every means of mass communication must be 
utilized to convey the message that, for man to save himself 
from the opportunity of self-abuse through science, the peren- 
nial philosophy offers the pathway for right reason to lead to 
a true understanding of man’s ultimate destiny. 


SPECIALIZATION SEPARATING SCIENTISTS 


The philosopher should be an interpreter of science for science 
itself. It has been noted rather facetiously that philosophers 
and scientists are no longer calling each other names, for the 
simple reason that they are not even speaking to each other. 
If it may be of any consolation to philosophers, it can be pointed 
out that scientists are no longer speaking to each other, either. 
To become and remain a specialist in a given field of science 
requires so much effort, that it is extremely difficult to be more 
than superficially conversant with other scientific specialties. So 
acute is this fragmentation that scientists in different fields find 
it almost impossible to understand each other. Yet at all levels 
of knowledge the intellect yearns for unity. 

The philosopher can perform a distinct service to science by 
providing coherent principles of universal application. Actively 
engaged in the formation of such principles is the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science, recently established at the 
Dominican House of Studies at River Forest, Illinois. The 
Lyceum has a twofold purpose: (1) the achievement of inter- 
nal unity of science through a critical analysis of its own prin- 
ciples and methods; (2) the development of a philosophy of 
nature consistent with such a unified science. These purposes 
are being implemented by a permanent staff of Dominicans 
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and others devoting full time to the projects, conducting sum- 
mer sessions for scientists from various Catholic and other col- 
leges and universities, giving lectures and seminars throughout 
the year, and examining the writings of Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
and St. Albert as they concern the problems of the inter-rela- 
tionships of the sciences. A somewhat similar group of scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians at the Institutum Divi Thomae 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, is also engaged in a thorough 
study of some of the philosophical problems of science. 


SUPERIORITY COMPLEX OF SCIENTISTS 


In considering the function of philosophy as the guiding prin- 
ciple in the interpretation of science, the philosopher should hold 
fast against any attempt by scientists to subordinate philosophy 
to a subservient role. Many scientists, engrossed in overwhelm- 
ing admiration of their own handiwork, condescend to allow 
the philosopher to act as a clarifier or correlator of science, 
but deny him any right to evaluate its findings. Speaking on 
this point in the Aquinas Lecture (1944), The Nature and 
Origins of Scientism, delivered at Marquette University, Fr. John 
Wellmuth, S.J., points out that this view maintains that the phi- 
losopher must rid himself of “outworn metaphysical notions,” 
because “such principles are as useless as the inadequate data 
of the pre-scientific age.”! Such an attiude intrinsically assumes 
that the scientific method is a superior approach to the nature 
of reality as compared to the ontological approach. The empti- 
ness of survival values in the present technological age should 
inspire the scholastic philosopher to fill the void by a proper 
assertion of the ability of his discipline not only to interpret 
science as a means of studying reality, but also to act as a regu- 
lator in the application of science to all fields of intellectual and 
moral endeavor. 

The qualifications of philosophy to function as scientia rectrix 
will be challenged by the advocates of science. “He who searches 
for truth must not appease his urge by giving himself up to 
the narcotic of belief. Science is its own master and recognizes 
no authority beyond its confines,” says Hans Reichenbach 


1John Wellmuth, The Nature and Origins of Scientism (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1944), p. 5. 
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in his The Rise of Scientific Philosophy.2 But the justification 
of this role can be realized quite easily merely by considering 
the disservice which science has done to itself in the past by its 
policy of insulation from philosophy. If scientists of the last 
century had not been carried away by their expanding experi- 
mental success, they would have been much better off by keep- 
ing their feet on the philosophical ground. This thought is ex- 
pressed by Vincent E. Smith in his Philosophical Physics, where 
he says, “If empiriological physics had paid more heed to phi- 
losophy in the nineteenth century, it would not have adopted 
the smug Victorian attitude that billiard-ball atoms were ulti- 
mate and individual bricks.”* 

Contemporary scientists have not profited from this lesson 
in the history of science. Smith chides them, as he continues, 
“Realism would likewise warn against some of the descriptions 
of atomic energy as the ‘basic energy of the universe.’ A century 
from now, perhaps sooner, experimental physics may have elec- 
tron smashers and proton smashers, liberating an energy even 
more basic than the binding energies between presently known 
nuclear particles.”* 

SCIENTISTS PROSENSITY FOR POSITIVISM 


The philosopher can act as an interpreter of science for the 
philosophical scientist. Of the many professional scientists in 
universities, industry, and government laboratories, more and 
more are becoming aware for the first time of questions beyond 
those raised by a metrical study of phenomena. Many of these 
potential philosophical scientists may fall prey to positivism, 
that system of philosophy which limits knowledge to the phe- 
nomenal as opposed to the substantial, and which claims lack 
of meaning reality for anything which cannot be subjected to 
experimental test. This chip from the philosophical block of 
Kant and Comte is epitomized by Poincaré in Science and 
Hypothesis: “. . . experiment is the sole source of truth. It 
alone can teach us anything new; it alone gives us certainty.”° 


2 Hans Reichenbach, Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1951), p. 214. 
3 Vincent E. Smith, Philosophical Physics (New York: Harper and 
a 1950), p. 415. 
i 


5 Henri Poincaré, “Science and Hypothesis,” The Foundations of Science 
(New York: The Science Press, 1921), p. 127. 
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It is difficult for scholasticism and positivism to come to grips. 
Whereas the former can see the value of the scientific method 
within its proper sphere, the tenets of positivism amount to a 
denial of the possibility of Thomistic metaphysics, the very heart 
of scholastic philosophy. There can be no rationalization of the 
differences between these two systems. Positivism is the most 
crucial challenge to scholastic philosophy, and the positivists 
realize that the followers of Aquinas have not been overawed 
by scientific triumphs. 

What can the Thomist do to win these philosophical scientists 
away from positivism? First of all he must realize that success 
will be difficult to attain, for the obstacles are formidable. In 
the first place, it does not require much discernment to con- 
clude that an experimentalist will be disposed favorably toward 
a philosophy which is based on principles which are familiar to 
him. Also, in the minds of many, scholastic philosophy is Cath- 
olic philosophy, Catholic philosophy is akin to Catholic religion, 
and the latter has been traditionally misrepresented as opposed 
to science. Of course, the old charge that the Church is an 
enemy of science is fast losing ground, thanks in particular to 
the deep scientific insight of Pius XII. It is with interest and 
pride that the Catholic scientist sees the Pope’s pronouncements 
on science given full prominence in such journals as the Bul- 
letin of Atomic Scientists. Nevertheless, Catholic philosophers 
have made their mistakes. As explained by Maritain in Philos- 
ophy of Nature, “A true estimate of what essentially consti- 
tutes this physico-mathematical knowledge shows us that it 
was very foolish for the scholastics of the decadence to oppose 
it as if it were a philosophy of nature contrary to their own.”® 
In contemporary times, it is evident that, within the Catholic cul- 
ture, there is a dearth of scientists, as was most recently exposed 
in Commonweal by Julian Pleasants of the University of Notre 
Dame.? From these reflections it is apparent that scientists 
would not naturally be drawn to scholastic philosophy. 


6 Jacques Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, trans. Imelda C. Byrne 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1951), p. 41. 

TJulian Pleasants, “Catholics and Science,’ Commonweal, LVIII 
(August 28, 1953), 509-514. 
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NEED FOR INTELLECTUAL MISSIONARIES 


In considering what approach would be successful in reach- 
ing scientists for the purpose of presenting them with the prin- 
ciples of scholastic philosophy, the activities of foreign mission- 
aries in the religious field provide valuable lessons. Before the 
missionary leaves his civilization he studies the geography of the 
site of his future operatons and the language and habits of the 
people among whom he will work, and after due preparation 
he dwells among them. The scholastic philosopher should re- 
gard himself as an intellectual missionary, and gird himself ac- 
cordingly. He should have a firm grasp of general scientific 
knowledge, so that he knows his intellectual geography. But 
he must know the inhabitants as well; he must be familiar with 
their language and in particular with their habits of thought. 
He should dwell among them by attending their meetings and 
reading and contributing to their journals, insofar as they deal 
with the philosophical fronts of science. 

All of this may sound more difficult than it is. It is not neces- 
sary for the philosopher to acquire the doctorate in some experi- 
mental field in order to fulfill the goals here suggested. Of 
course, superficial knowledge or glib use of scientific jargon 
will not impress any scientist, but still, as Father Renoirte says 
in his book, Cosmology: Elements of a Critique of the Sciences 
and of Cosmology, the philosopher need not have “in detail the 
positive information accumulated by the experimenters,” but he 
must have what is more important, “a clear idea of the values 
of facts, laws, and theories. . . .”8 


AWAKENING AMONG SCHOLASTICS 


It is comforting to note that an awakening among scholastic 
philosophers as to the need of meeting science in its own market 
place is under development. The year 1952 might well be 
marked as a turning point in the history of the Thomistic philos- 
ophy in America, to be remembered as the beginning of a posi- 
tive program of more emphasis on the philosophical aspects of 
science. The Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science 


8 Femand Renoirte, Cosmology: Elements of a Critique of the Sciences 
— of oe trans. James F. Coffey (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
ne., l 
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and the group at the Institutum Divi Thomae Foundation had 
their inceptions in 1952. The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Catholic Philosophical Association was devoted entirely to 
the topic, “Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences,” and the 
fourteenth annual convention of the Jesuit Philosophical Asso- 
ciation dealt with “Hylomorphism and Contemporary Physics.” 
Both of these associations convened in Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 
1952. A perusal of the published proceedings of these meetings 
reveals that leading Thomists are well able to stand on an equal 
footing with the scientist, even on purely experimental grounds, 
in discussing such topics as wave mechanics, Heisenberg’s in- 
determinancy, and other such kindred points, to say nothing 
about their ability to perceive the supra-scientific implications of 
observed data. 

However, for these outstanding activities to bear fruit, the 
concern with the necessity for more philosophical investigation 
of science must pervade, to a greater degree than now pertains, 
both the discussions of local philosophical groups and the cur- 
ricula of philosophy in the colleges and universities. Only by a 
united and widespread philosophical and scientific arming, to- 
gether with an intellectual crusading spirit, will the scholastic 
philosophers be able to cope with their most dangerous ad- 
versary, the positivist. 


A $400,000 donation by George Strake, Houston, Texas, oilman, 
was reported at the opening of the drive last month to raise 
$6,361,460 for the new Pope Pius XII Memorial Library at Saint 
Louis University. 

To increase its already famous collection on labor, the Depart- 
ment of Archives and Manuscripts of The Catholic University of 
America will receive the personal papers of Philip Murray, late 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Seventy-five per cent of this year’s full-time students at the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey, were 
employed last summer. They earned a total of $116,530. 
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STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND TODAY’S TEACHER 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA, C.S.J.* 


In 1937 Holzinger emphasized the need of some statisticai 

knowledge by those in education and particularly teachers: 

. it is imperative that the general student of education have 

a reading acquaintance with statistical method.” Not alone 

teachers, but also all those in work related to the school, as cur- 

riculum workers, supervisors, and administrators should possess 
more than a passing acquaintance with these valuable tools. 

Today’s world is one in which quantitative thinking plays an 
important role. Industry, business, medicine, and agriculture, 
not to mention science, derive most of the principles used in 
their fields of work from the study of statistical information. 
With this type of thinking contributing to the vital areas of liv- 
ing, it is pertinent to consider the place of statistical knowledge 
in the over-all preparation of the teacher. 

In many teacher training institutions courses such as “Tests 
and Measurements” and “Mental Testing” are given which in 
a minor way give the prospective teacher some knowledge of the 
manipulation of statistical tools. Familiarity with tests and test 
manuals also provide a bowing acquaintance with terms com- 
monly found in such materials. 


VALUE OF STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


It is felt that teachers should have some notions of statisti- 
cal interpretation in order to render the full service to their 
pupils. Not alone the mechanical manipulation of formulae 
but a mature use of the results should be a part of the teacher’s 
background. This comes from a basic knowledge of the use of 
statistical tools. 


 *Sister M.  pentaion, C.S.J., is on the staff of the School of Education 
of Boston College University. 

1 Karl J. Holzinger, “General Methods: Statistical Analysis and Com- 
parison,” The Scientific Movement in Education. Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, 
Part II, National Society for the (Bloomington, III.: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1938), p. 
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Numbers, or raw data, are in themselves meaningless until 
converted into some form of a derived score. Formerly, derived 
scores were found principally in technical courses of a highly 
specialized nature. Walker states that today statistics is con- 
sidered a part of the general cultural background of all teachers.” 
Therefore, teachers with this training are better able to cope 
with the problems arising in their daily work, not alone from a 
professional standpoint but also from a cultural one. 

An understanding, then, of the commonly used terms found 
in test manuals and in research will help teachers to use 
more meaningfully such concepts as variation, heterogeneity, 
correlation, stanard error, modal value, and median score. A 
sense of security will be with the teacher who has become ac- 
customed to these terms as a part of her educational terminology. 
Such knowledge appears to be as important as an understanding 
of the principles of curriculum and textbook revision. 

To the administrator and the supervisor, too, some statistical 
knowledge is most necessary. Studying the results of testing 
from various classes, determining the correlation between tests, 
setting up tests, making out items which bear some discriminatory 
value, interpreting measures of dispersion—these and many more 
are some of the tangible returns to one in an administrative 
position from a familiarity with statistical tools. 


INCREASE IN USE OF STATISTICAL TERMS 


Kittle surveyed the literature from a limited number of 
periodicals appearing between 1920 and 1940 to determine the 
use of statistical terms.* One hundred sixty were tabulated. 
Approximately one-third of them were used commonly within 
the two-decade period. It was found that no new tool of a statis- 
tical nature had appeared between 1920 and 1940. The average 
number of statistical terms had increased until there were twice 
as many during the last decade as there were during the first. 
The use of the term “mean” had increased over that of the 
“median.” 


2H. M. Walker, “Statistical Understanding Every Teacher Needs,” 
High School Journal, XXXII (January, 1950), 30-36. 

%# Marian A. Kittle, “Trends in the Use of Statistical Tools in Educa- 
tional Research Articles,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXVIIIL (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 34-46. 
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STUDENT KNOWLEDGE OF TERMS 


A survey was conducted in the Graduate School at Boston 
College last year to find the amount of statistical knowledge 
possessed by students majoring in education in two institutions 
situated within the same city (Boston College and Boston Uni- 
versity ).4 A test constructed under the direction of the writer 
was taken by one hundred students from all levels of teaching 
in both public and parochial school systems. There was no time 
limit. 

Five of the currently used statistical textbooks were analyzed 
and a frequency count made of terms which appeared in them. 
Seventy items chosen in order of importance were set up in an 
objective test and adminstered to a group of students comparable 
to those to whom the final test would be given. Twenty items 
were discarded on the basis of discriminatory value and the final 
test of fifty items resulted. 

On the front page of the test, each student was asked to 
check his professional background, indicating the number of 
years of graduate study and the educational courses taken. His 
teaching level and the type of institution from which he was 
graduated, that is liberal arts or teachers college, were also 
asked. 

No student received a perfect score. The highest score was 
forty. The years of teaching ranged between one year and 
thirty-two years with a median of twelve years. The number of 
years teaching had no significant influence on the results of 
the test, as the five highest scores were obtained by students 
teaching from one to five years. The group was about evenly 
divided as to the graduates of liberal arts and teachers colleges. 

Table 1 summarizes the ten best- and the ten least-known 
statistical terms in the list. Data obtained indicate that some 
knowledge is possessed by a least 50 per cent of the group. 
Again there are terms known by a very small majority of the 
group. In this listing of “least-known terms” there are some 
which are highly specialized and one would not know them 
unless he had some statistical background. 


4J. Provost, “Statistical Terms Known by Graduate Students Majoring 
in Education.” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Education, Boston 
College, 1953). 
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TABLE 1 
TEN BEST-KNOWN AND TEN LEAST-KNOWN STATISTICAL TERMS 
AMONG GRADUATE STUDENTS IN EDUCATION 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Best-known Terms Knowing Least-known Terms Knowing 
Frequency distribution 58 Critical ratio 4 
Statistics 55 Discrete 5 
Percentile rank 55 Smoothing 6 
Percentile 55 Negative correlation Fs 
Semi-interquartile range 54 Quartile deviation 8 
Tabulation 54 Class interval 1 
Validity 54 Frequency polygon VW 
Median 53 Average 12 
Rank 52 Significance of the difference 13 
Skewness 52 Central tendency 15 
CONCLUSION 


From this limited study it may be concluded that teachers 
in service possess some statistical information; it is questionable 
if this amount would enable them to interpret research effec- 
tively and intelligently, especially articles dealing with quantita- 
tive concepts of a statistical nature. It is felt, however, that 
their knowledge is helpful in analyzing class test results. All 
teachers need to become more familiar with the tools of quanti- 
tative analysis. 


Beginning this fall, a group of qualified Georgetown Univer- 
sity undergraduates will take their junior year of study at the 
University of Fribourg in Switzerland. The program is open to 
juniors in the College of Arts and Science and in the School of 
Foreign Service, but all must have an academic average of “B” 
or better. Major courses available at Fribourg are philosophy, 
the classics, history, and social science. 

Approximately 1,100 examinations were administered by Edu- 
cational Testing Service to about four hundred secondary school 
students during May, 1954, as part of the School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing, supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. The numbers in individual 
subjects ranged from about twenty-five students in German to 
about 235 students in English Composition. 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


TRENDS IN MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ACADEMIC FieLps, 1930-1953 
by Rev. Mark O. Figaro, $.V.D., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to show the development and 
indicate the trends in the minimum requirements set by states 
for the certification of secondary school teachers of academic 
subjects. Sources of information included state handbooks on 
certification issued in the twenty-three-year period covered, state 
school codes, and annual compilations of certification require- 
ments, especially those of Woellner and Wood and of Armstrong 
and Stinnett. Consideration is also given to the historical factors 
which influenced changes in certification requirements. 

Data on certification requirements related to preparation in 
general education, special-field education, and professional edu- 
cation for each academic field are presented in tabular form 
by state and by year. The investigator concludes that there 
has been a constant upgrading of requirements for certification 
in every academic field and in every phase of preparation. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE SOUTHERN 
States by Rev. William R. Houck, M.A. 

This is the first of five M.A. studies, undertaken at The Cath- 
olic University on the regional accrediting associations and the 
states they embrace, to be completed. A second study of the 
series is reported below; the other three will be completed by 
June, 1955. These studies are an attempt to bring the report 
on the regional accrediting associations and the states with re- 
gard to their relationship to Catholic secondary schools which 
was done at the University by the late Bishop James T. O’Dowd 
in 1935 up to date. Bishop O’Dowd’s study, which is entitled 
Standardization and Its Influence on Catholic Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States, is now out of print. 

Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit at the John K. 
Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 


ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions, they are made available through 
interlibrary loan. 
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The purposes of the Houck study were: (1) to compare the 
present accreditation standards for secondary schools of the 
Southern Association and those of the Southern States with their 
standards as reported by O’Dowd twenty years ago; (2) to dis- 
cover the legal nature of state requirements for the certification 
of teachers in state-accredited Catholic secondary schools; (3) 
to show the relationship between regional-agency and state ac- 
creditation in the Southern States; and (4) to determine the in- 
fluence on accreditation exercised by any bureaus of prepro- 
fessional credentials which may exist in the governments of 
these states, 

The report classifies and tabulates requirements extracted 
from handbooks on accreditation of the states and of the Associa- 
tion, together with a great deal of information acquired by 
letters from state departments of education. Changes that have 
been made since the O'Dowd study include increased require- 
ments with regard to principals and teachers. The Association 
requires state accreditation of the school before it will accredit. 

An aspect of accreditation contained in this study which was 
not considered by O'Dowd is the relationship of state approval 
of the school for preprofessional training to accreditation. 
Houck found that only three states in the South have bureaus 
which pass on preprofessional credentials, that is, credit for 
high school work required for entrance into professional schools, 
such as nursing, medicine, and the like. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND States by Rev. Paul Burrichter, $.V.D., M.A. 

This study is similar to Houck’s, discussed above, except that 
it treats of the New England area. The New England Associa- 
tion has never been marked by any great degree of activity in 
the direction of accreditation and standardization. Membership 
has been obtained through recommendation of member schools. 
Recently, since the completion of this study, the Association 
has established a policy to admit schools through a process of 
evaluation in the light of certain criteria. For the public schools, 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards will be used; the independent schools have de- 
cided to prepare a set of criteria of their own. 
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Only 8.4 per cent of the Catholic high schools in the area are 
members of the Association, while 37.5 per cent of all New Eng- 
land high schools belong. However, 88.6 per cent of the Cath- 
olic high schools are accredited by their respective states. In 
Massachusetts there is no state accreditation of Catholic high 
schools. 

Burrichter found more than Houck on the point of state ap- 
proval of schools for preprofessional work. The relationship 
of the professional associations to the state in licensing their 
members is presented in more detail. 


CaTHOLIc ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER KANSAS 

StaTeE Law by Rev. Henry Gardner, M.A. 

A most interesting feature of this study is its analysis of the 
status of the so-called Catholic public, or district, schools of 
which there are some sixty in Kansas. The investigator got his 
information directly from the heads of these schools. He de- 
scribes their relationships to local public school boards and 
presents a digest of pastors’ evaluations of these schools as 
Catholic schools. Not all the pastors are happy about the Cath- 
olic public schools. Most of the buildings are owned by the 
Church. 

In Kansas, Catholic high schools must be accredited by the 
State; there is no accreditation of Catholic elementary schools. 
Where such schools, however, are part of the local public school 
system, they must meet all state and local requirements for pub- 
lic schools. A recent attempt to enforce state accreditation of 
all Catholic elementary schools was defeated in the legislature. 
In general, the situation with regard to Catholic schools is the 
same as in most states; they must be equivalent to the public 
schools. Where this equivalency is spelled out either in statutes 
or regulations of the Kansas Department of Education, Catholic 
schools must conform to the letter of the law. 


School buildings in the fall of 1954 cost almost exactly six 
times what they cost in 1914. Building labor its expected to 
show an advance of 5 or 6 per cent this year. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s new vice rector is Kt. Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. McDonald, a priest of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 
Selected for the position by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity at their November meeting, Monsignor McDonald’s ap- 
pointment was preconized by Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII 
last month. A native of Ireland, where he was ordained in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, in 1928, for San Francisco, Mon- 
signor served in the West Coast diocese as parish priest, asso- 
ciate editor of The Monitor, and chaplain of the Newman Clubs 
of Stanford University and San Francisco State College. 

Monsignor has been a member of the faculty of the University’s 
School of Philosophy since 1940; he was made a full professor 
in 1950. He became a domestic prelate in 1948. Since October 
of last year, he has served as assistant to the University’s Rector, 
Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart. As vice rector he succeeds Most 
Rev. Jerome B. Hannan, who was named Bishop of Scranton 
last September. 

Last year Monsignor was appointed co-ordinator of Catholic 
University alumni activities throughout the country. On campus, 
he has always been very active in student associations, serving 
as moderator of the Senators’ Club and the Columbian Club. A 
well-known speaker, he has been presented nationwide on the 
radio several times, and last year he wrote and narrated the first 
nationwide television series on the Mass over the NBC network. 


Other important Catholic college appointments announced 
last month were those of Dr. Charles L. Brown of Philadephia, 
as dean of the newly-established Seton Hall College of Medi- 
cine in Jersey City, and Rev. Dr. E. J. McCorkell, as president 
of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies of the University 
of Toronto. A native of Metropolis, Illinois, Dr. Brown, a grad- 
uate of the School of Medicine of the University of Oklahoma, 
will resign in July from Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, where he has been serving as dean, to take up his duties 
at Seton Hall. He has taught in the medical schools of Harvard, 
Michigan and Temple Universities. 
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Dr. McCorkell, whose appointment was made by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, founded the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Stu- 
dies at Toronto in 1943, A former superior of the Basilian Fath- 
ers, he has studied at St. Michael’s College in Toronto, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Chicago, and Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. For twenty years he has been a member of 
the Senate of the University of Toronto. 

Another interesting change of position took place at Gannon 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania. A professor of business adminis- 
tration at the College, Mr. Arthur Gardner, became the City’s 
mayor. 


Marquette University’s record-breaking enrollment of 9,067 
students for 1954-55 includes 137 from outside the continental 
United States. The number includes 44 from Hawaii; 24 from 
Puerto Rico; 20 from Central and South America; 20 from China, 
the Orient, the Philippines, and Guam; 11 from Europe; 10 from 
Canada, and 6 from Africa. 


A site for a new campus was purchased in December by the 
College of Our Lady of Mercy, Portland, Maine. Construction 
of a new building to provide classrooms, laboratories, offices and 
other facilities will begin on the tract of 115 acres at Lake 
Sebago, eighteen miles from Portland, next spring. Our Lady 
of Mercy College, the only Catholic women’s college in Maine, 
was founded in 1915 as St. Joseph’s College and assumed its 
present name in 1949. 

Another example of the growth of Catholic higher education 
facilities is the announcement of Duquesne University’s plans 
for a new Hall of Law and Business, part of the University’s 
$13,000,000 expansion program. A feature of the new building 
will be a model courtroom to serve as a laboratory for student 
attorneys. The courtroom will be established under a grant of 
$100,000 from the Maurice aud Laura Falk Foundation. 


Boston College’s president Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., 
was elected president of the Association of American Colleges 
at the Association’s annual conference, in Washington, D.C., last 
month. Several Catholic representatives addressed the confer- 
ence, including Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of 
Washington and chancellor of The Catholic University of Amer- 
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ica; Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the University of 
Notre Dame; Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., dean of Boston Col- 
lege School of Education, and Mother E. R. O'Byrne, R.S.C.J., 
president of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. The 
theme of the conference was “Liberal Education and America’s 
Future.” 


Twenty-five per cent of last June’s graduates of the College 
of Mount Saint Vincent, Riverdale, New York, are now teach- 
ing in public and private schools, both elementary and secondary. 
Enrollment in education courses has increased 400 per cent dur- 
ing the past six years, and approximately one-third of the junior 
class has now begun teacher training, according to Professor 
Francis Lodato, head of the Department of Education. Of the 
twenty-three graduates placed in teaching jobs from the class 
of 1954, which numbered 94, 16 are in elementary schools and 
7 are in high schools. Of this number, 9 are teaching in pub- 
lic schools in New York City; 7 are in public schools in Long 
Island, Westchester County, and New Jersey; and 7 are in Cath- 
olic schools. In the high schools, they are teaching English, 
Latin, history and fine arts. 

Successful placement of so many graduates in the teaching 
field was attributed in part by Professor Lodato to the work of 
the College’s Education Committee, which includes the heads of 
the speech, nursing and education departments, as well as the 
registrar and the director of placement. Through a series of 
interviews and conferences with all freshmen and sophomore 
students interested in teaching, the Committee reviews the 
qualifications of each student, seeking to channel only the best 
students into the teaching field. 

In accordance with the College’s liberal arts curriculum, a 
student majors in a subject of her choice and takes the educa- 
tion courses as a minor, enabling her to put greater emphasis 
on content than on method. Every elementary school student 
teacher does practice teaching in two schools, for a six-weeks 
period in each. Participating in the practice teaching program 
are five public elementary schools, and five junior and senior 
high schools. Arrangements are made to have the student 
teacher do her practice teaching in two schools of different socio- 
economic status. 
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Industry means business in its support of higher learning, 
recent reports of plans to give help to colleges and universities 
indicate. The Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, gave $14,855,215 between July 
1, 1952, and June 30, 1954; some of this went for secondary edu- 
cation, but most of it was paid out to institutions of higher 
education. Three Catholic institutions—Georgetown University, 
Notre Dame University, and St. Francis Xavier College for 
Women—received a total of $74,600 of the Fund’s grants to 
institutions, amounting to $11,115,365. In 1953-54, teachers from 
nine Catholic colleges received a total of $36,600 of the $1,477,- 
832 paid out by the Fund in faculty study fellowships; in 1954- 
55, the number of Catholic colleges represented in these fellow- 
ships is only six, for a total of $30,100 of the $1,350,000 being 
given out. No Catholic high schools are represented in the 
Fund’s report, published last month, of expenditures for high 
school teacher fellowships in the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 

Also published last month was the 1953-54 annual report of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. This Foundation supports other 
public and social services besides education, and in foreign 
countries as well as in the United States. Of the $1,685,558 
given for education in the United States, not a penny is marked 
for a Catholic school. But, Catholic children eat breakfast too. 

Time (January 24, 1955 says that “of all the plans in effect 
so far none is more comprehensive or generous than General 
Motors’, which adds $2,000,000 to the $2,500,000 already being 
spent annually on special training, fellowships and research.” 
Unlike programs designed to support research and faculty im- 
provement, General Motors’ plan aids more directly in helping 
colleges meet current expenses. Other industrial education-aid 
programs, similar to the General Motors’ plan, reported by Time, 
include those of The Ford Motor Company, The Gulf, Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, Dupont, The Radio Corporation of America, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Union Carbide, Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
The Columbia Broadcasting System, General Electric, and Time 
Inc. 

Of interest in this regard is a forthcoming Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press publication, Corporate Support for Edu- 
cation: Its Bases and Principles, by Rev. Thomas F. Devine. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The New England Regional Unit of the Secondary School De- 
partment of the National Catholic Educational Association was 
formed last month at a meeting in Boston of representatives of 
diocesan school systems and of private Catholic secondary schools. 
Elected temporary chairman was Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., 
supervisor of Jesuit secondary schools in New England. The new 
unit comprises schools in the Archdioceses of Boston and Hart- 
ford, and in the Dioceses of Manchester, Springfield, Worcester, 
Providence, and Norwich. The annual meeting of the unit will 
be held at the same time and place as that of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This plan, which 
is used by other Catholic regional units, cuts down on schools’ 
expenses in sending representatives to meetings; delegates can 
represent their schools at the two meetings with little additional 
cost. Catholic regional units are presently operating in the areas 
of the other regional accrediting associations, namely, the Mid- 
dle States, North Central, Southern, Western, and Northwestern. 
At its meeting last November, the New England Association de- 
cided on new procedures for the accreditation of secondary 
schools. Public schools voted to be accredited on the basis of 
evaluation using the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. Independent schools 
elected to prepare a set of criteria of their own for their 
evaluation. 

Michigan Catholic high school students are being given an 
information booklet on Catholic higher education which has 
been prepared by a committee representing the State’s six Cath- 
olic colleges and the University of Detroit. Designed to inform 
pupils and their parents of the offerings in Catholic colleges 
and of the importance to Catholic youth of a Catholic college 
education, the booklet has a foreword by His Eminence Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit. 


Philadelphia Catholic high school students walked off with 
all three top honors in the City’s annual “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest. The contest is part of the national Voice of Democracy 
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program, sponsored, along with the Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce, by the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters and the Radio-Television Manufacturers Association. 
Finalist participants in the Philadelphia contest represented 
twenty-one high schools: eleven public, six Catholic, and four 
private. First place and its award of a four-year scholarship to 
the University of Pennsylvania went to Charles Dwyer. His 
school, St. Joseph’s College High School, got a television set. 
In second place was Rita DiPasquale, of St. Leonard’s Academy; 
Patricia McDaniel, of Hallahan Catholic High School, was third. 
( Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and AASA, please 
copy. ) 

Chances are 1,000 to 1 against any Catholic high school 
teacher getting one of the two hundred high school teacher fel- 
lowships being offered for the academic year 1955-56 by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of The Ford Founda- 
tion. With the awarding of the 1955-56 fellowships, the Fund 
will have given 957 fellowships to high school teachers since the 
beginning of this program in the year 1952-53. By the end of 
the year 1954-55, 757 high school teachers will have completed 
a year’s study at the Fund’s expense. There are no Catholic 
high school teachers on any of the annual lists. Like so many 
other slogans, the “worth more” one, we suppose, has restricted 
significance. 


True education requires the capacity to listen, says C. Page 
Smith, of the University of California, commenting on the evil 
effects of progressive education in “The Sins of Contemporary 
Education,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXXIII (November 
10, 1954), 197-202. Pupils in elementary and secondary schools 
today are not told about the world, he maintains, but rather 
they are encouraged to find out about it for themselves and to 
have “the illusion that they are discovering it.” Criticizing 
teacher-pupil relations in schools today, he says: “He [The pupil | 
is led to believe that his opinions are as good as his teacher’s 
or indeed anyone else’s.. .. Now, commendable as this attitude 
may be in terms of such values as adjustment, it is not, I am con- 
vinced, a healthy perspective for most children who might better 
be taught to view learning as what it indeed is, a slow painful, 
endless, and laborious process. . . .” 
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“Once there was a boy who thought he didn’t like to read,” 
is the opening sentence of a new booklet for pre-adolescents 
that approaches reading from a realistic modern viewpoint. The 
Magic World of Books encourages children to select books which 
appeal to their interests and shows how reading can lead to 
many fascinating activities and hobbies. Easy to understand, 
the booklet describes the different types of books available and 
the ways these books can be read. To help children who want 
to read, it provides a list of appropriate books grouped by sub- 
ject. Parents, teachers, and librarians should welcome this time- 
ly publication which can effectively introduce children to the 
adventures and benefits of reading. The booklet can be pur- 
chased for $.50 from Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Class size is not a factor in achievement, states Herbert F. 
Spitzer of State University of Iowa at the conclusion of a study 
involving 105 small and forty-three large classes in Iowa cities 
with a population of five thousand and over. All the third- and 
sixth-grade classes in these cities that participated in the 1953 
administration of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
contributed data to the study. The tests taken consisted of 
measures of reading comprehension, study skills, language 
skills, and arithmetic skills. 

Examination of the test data shows that on three of the four 
tests the small classes at both the third- and sixth-grade levels 
attained slightly higher mean scores than the large classes. When 
the scores were translated into grade equivalents, in no case 
was there a difference greater than one-tenth of a grade for the 
third-grade classes, and three-tenths of a grade for the sixth 
grades. These differences were so small as to be of no practical 
significance. 

Further analysis of the relationship between class size and 
scholastic achievement as indicated by the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills yielded correlations of -.04 for the third 
grades and -.08 for the sixth grades. Since these correlations 
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are again neither practically nor statistically significant, Dr. 
Spitzer concluded that pupils in small classes have no advantage 
over those in large classes in acquiring the kind of achievement 
measured by the tests used in the study. 


All childhood aggression is not readily observable. Only the 
overt behavior is externalized but it may be that aggression is 
internalized as well. A summary of the research evidence on 
this facet, as well as on other phases, of the problem of aggres- 
sion in childhood is presented in the September, 1954, issue of 
the Journal of Educational Research. 

At least one of the investigator's conclusions forces itself upon 
the attention of the reader, namely: to form a judgment of a 
child, one must pause to consider all the interacting forces in 
the developmental picture whether they are observable or not. 
The alleged maladjustment of children is only the first focal 
point of social attention and should not deceive the educator. 
The latter’s main concern should be to discover what need of 
the child is so strong as to necessitate behavior far in excess 
of the immediate precipitating cause. It is not likely that the 
child is aware of his real reason for acting even though he may 
offer a glib explanation. Therefore, only an understanding of 
the dynamics of human behavior will allow an understanding 
of the child’s actions and provide a true basis for re-education. 
Dealing with behavior problems, then, is not as simple a task 
as some teachers complacently seem to think. 


Comic book industry’s cleanup of its own wares has resulted 
in changes in 5,656 drawings and an outright rejection of 126 
stories, Charles F. Murphy, administrator of the comic code 
authority, recently announced. “There are legitimate differences 
of opinion on the correct interpretation of the code,” added Mr. 
Murphy. “You may or may not agree with me on the decisions 
I have made, but I want to assure you that in every case I have 
acted in good conscience in interpreting and enforcing the 
standards established for the comic book industry.” 

Mr. Murphy declared also that comic books found suitable 
for distribution will be stamped by late February with a seal of 
approval in the upper right hand corner. The seal of the Comic 
Magazines Association will be a square black and white block 
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declaring that the comic book is “approved by the Comics Code 
Authority.” 


Effect of television on elementary school marks was analyzed 
and discussed in the Journal of Educational Research for No- 
vember, 1954. Scholastic marks of eighty-three sixth graders 
attending a Chicago elementary school in a typical lower-middle 
income community of mixed ethnic groups were studied at the 
third- and fourth-grade levels by J. Greenstein of that city. 

The mean marks of those veiwing television sets are higher 
than those of the non-TV groups in all subject-matter areas ex- 
cept penmanship. The greatest difference in favor of the TV 
group was found in the areas of oral and written composition. 
In the former, the difference was significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence, and in the latter it was significant at the 
10 per cent level. Of particular interest is the investigator’s 
finding that the mean mark of pupils viewing television from 
four to six hours daily was higher than the mean marks of those 
watching TV less than four hours every day and of those who 
daily view television more than six hours. However, Greenstein 
does not attribute this difference to the number of hours of tele- 
vision viewing; he regards long hours of viewing as a symptom 
rather than a cause. 

Furthermore, the investigator points out that the data he com- 
piled cannot be considered conclusive because of the small 
sampling involved. He recommended that his method of analysis 
be employed in further studies in other schools to forge a chain 
of evidence on the subject of the influence of television upon 
children’s scholastic marks. 

Boon to teachers is the new spelling handbook authored by 
H. A. Greene of State University of Iowa. According to Dr. 
Greene, a teacher, merely by turning the pages of the new hand- 
book, can discover how well her pupils may be expected to 
spell any of 5,507 words as compared with children all over the 
country. In addition, she can determine whether she is assign- 
ing words which are too easy or too difficult for her pupils. Be- 
sides giving teachers evidence as to the comparative difficulty 
of each word in each grade, the handbook assists in the prepara- 
tion of testing programs and should be helpful in research into 
the value of different methods of teaching spelling. 
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Seven hundred thousand mentally retarded pupils will not 
be attending regular classes this year. Of these, only 15 per cent 
will have the opportunity to attend special classes in either state 
or private institutions. Boston, Detroit, Houston, Cincinnati and 
New York are cities providing appropriate facilities for such 
children. 

The approach to the problem of meeting the needs of these 
mentally retarded has been to place the dependent children 
(those who could not care for themselves at all) and the semi- 
dependent children (those who were capable of limited self- 
care) in institutions, and to ignore all the rest—children who 
could achieve limited independence with special services. 

Advances have been made in the development of educational 
programs ouside of institutions for the retarded. Some states 
provide home instruction for preschool children and their parents. 
One of the most promising of the new developments, reports 
the New York Times, has been the establishment of five hundred 
public and 250 parent-sponsored private day classes for children 
in the semi-dependent groups, members of which have previous- 
ly been excluded from public schools. 


Growth in written problem solving, as measured by both teach- 
er-made and standardized tests, is not hampered when part 
of each arithmetic period is used for mental arithmetic. Rather, 
it would appear that experience in solving without-paper-and- 
pencil problems may result in greater pupil confidence and un- 
derstanding of written word problems. This fact was demon- 
strated in the outcomes of an experiment conducted by M. F. 
Flournoy of the University of Arizona to determine the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in mental arithmetic. A total of 550 pupils 
in twenty intermediate-grade classrooms took part in the study. 
Ten to twelve minutes of each daily arithmetic period were de- 
voted by these children to mental arithmetic. 

The investigator was also interested in learning whether pupils 
at different levels of ability experienced normal success with 
the method employed in the experiment. Comparisons of pre- 
test and final test results indicate that the group with a high 
level of arithmetic ability was able to perform slightly better 
on the written problem test than on the without-paper-and-pencil 
problem test. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


There went forth decrees from educational monopolists 
during the Christmas season that all children should be enrolled 
in one type of school, “a ‘universal’ public school.” Similar in 
their totalitarian objective and plan, policies for education were 
outlined last month in three parts of the world whose socio-poli- 
tical structures differ all the way from communism through so- 
cialism to democracy. Here in America, where our Constitution, 
our laws, and our courts uphold the right of parents to choose 
the kind of education they want for their children, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, a group of twenty-six persons, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, in a booklet en- 
entitled Public Education and the Future of America, dared to 
suggest that the U.S. Supreme Court may have made a mistake 
when it invalidated a law (Oregon School Act of 1922) com- 
pelling all children to attend public schools and to infer that the 
fulfillment of the “historic common school ideal” may necessi- 
tate a reversal of the Court's decision in that case. “Faith in 
public education,” the Commission’s policy report reads, “rests 
ultimately on two beliefs: that a particular kind of education 
must be designed to support a particular way of life, and that 
public education will best support the American way of life.” 
A checking of the lists of the winners of The Congressional 
Medal of Honor in World War II and in the Korean War will 
reveal to the Commission the fact that a very high percentage 
of the Americans named therein learned how and why to make 
the supreme sacrifice for the American way of life in Catholic 
and other non-public schools. 

In the other two parts of the world where monopolists in 
education spoke, things were different in two respects. First, 
those who spoke did so as responsible agents of government, 
and, second, unfortunately, the effect of their decrees has legal 
sanction, immediately in one case. The Ministry of Culture in 
Communist Poland, in direct violation of the 1950 agreement 
between Poland and the Catholic Church, abolished religious 
instruction in the state schools. Section 10 of that agreement 
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stated that “the government does not intend to reduce the pre- 
sent status of religious instruction in the schools.” The Polish 
regime has long been guilty of an indirect violation of this 
pledge by turning over state schools to an allegedly private 
atheist society known as “The Association of Children’s Friends.” 
Americans will not be surprised at the action of the Polish com- 
munists; we have long since become accustomed to the bad faith 
of communists the world over. 

In West Germany, the state governments of Bavaria and Lower 
Saxony moved last month to establish a governmental monopoly 
in education. If these policies—backed by the socialists and 
liberals—are successful they will result in a curtailment, if not 
abolition, of private, and especially parochial, schools. In viola- 
tion of the concordat concluded in 1924 between the Holy See 
and Bavaria, which is still in force, the coalition government of 
the state is determined to put over an inter-denominational 
teacher-training system. 

The school situation is even more serious in the State of 
Lower Saxony, whose capital city is Hanover. Despite protests 
by both Catholics and Protestants, the state parliament adopted 
a law which established the principle of inter-denominational 
“Christian” schools. The scope of the law is such that it could 
lead to the suppression of all denominational schools by April 1. 
At the same time, the state parliament of Baden-Wuerttemberg 
decided that in the state schools marks earned in religion should 
no longer count toward graduation. 

But West Germany’s democracy is still in its infancy, hardly 
yet recovered socially from Hitler's totalitarian regime, and Poland 
today is not democratic at all. 

There is no excuse, however, for the totalitarian policy of 
the Educational Policies Commission. In their own words they 
deplore the tyranny of the single school systems of fascist and 
communist countries. There is no excuse either in the apparent 
motivation for their un-American recommendation. Comment- 
ing on the U.S. Supreme Court decision in the Oregon Case, 
they state that the decision has been followed by a substantial 
expansion of private, particularly church-related, school facili- 
ties. If they were scholarly enough to consider the facts before 
they made themselves ridiculous, they would have found that 
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the percentage of the Catholic youth of school age who go to 
the public schools is as high today as it was at the time of the 
Oregon decision. Catholic school expansion has been trying to 
keep up with a growing population, as has public school ex- 
pansion. 

Moreover, there is no excuse for the Commission’s document, 
which is unquestionably aimed at discrediting Catholic schools 
as American institutions, in the light of the record of criticisms 
of the public schools which have been mounting in the past 
decade. In the anthology of criticisms of the public school sys- 
tem, Public Education under Criticism, published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., last September, the editors, C. Winfield Scott and 
Clyde M. Hill, after examining some five hundred books and 
articles of criticism, listed in three indexes with nationwide 
coverage, found only one article which was published in a Cath- 
olic periodical. The article appeared in The Catholic World; 
it is entitled “What Was the Question in Pasadena?” and was 
written by John B. Sheerin. Though the Pasadena incident was 
not caused by Catholics, but by parents of many faiths who sent 
their children to the public schools, a sentence or two from 
Sheerin bears quoting for, though written in 1951, it explains 
one of the reasons for the Educational Policies Commission’s 
latest blast. He said: “. . . at San Francisco, the N.E.A. listed 
among the enemies of public education ‘believers in parochial 
and private schools.’ Dear old N.E.A. is frightened by a mouse. 
Vocal Catholic opposition to the public schools is only a pip- 
squeak: we Catholics are too busy shouting about hot lunches 
and free bus rides for parochial school children to allow us much 
lung power for criticism of public schools.” It should be added 
that Catholic schoolhousekeepers have too much to do in their 
own institutions, particularly with regard to the problem of get- 
ing money needed to keep books on the desks, which public 
school people do not have to worry about, to speculate about 
the goings-on in the public schools. 

Fortunately, the Educational Policies Commission’s proposals 
do not reflect the thinking of all public school administrators 
and teachers, with whom Catholic school administrators and 
teachers have been associated for mny years in projects for the 
common good of all school children in both public and private 
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schools—and will continue to do so for years and years. One 
wonders, indeed, where the Commission gets any authority to 
speak for American education at all. In the foreword of the 
booklet, here discussed, both sponsoring associations, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, disclaim “formal approval” of the docu- 
ment. Maybe what is supposed to attract to this exhibit of the 
Commission’s intelligence is the circus effect of its crysal-gazer 
and fortuneteller trappings—public education and the future of 
America. 


Public schools have been clubbed into spiritual neutrality, 
Boston School Committeeman Joseph Lee said at a meeting of 
the Committee Jast month. “The phrase, ‘separation of Church 
and State,’ may be a good one, but it occurs in none of our con- 
stitutions,” he maintained. Mr. Lee pointed out that the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts prohibits the 
use of public funds for the “founding, maintaining or aiding of 
any school or institution of learning, whether under public con- 
trol or otherwise, wherein any denominational doctrine is in- 
culcated.” But, he continued, the General Laws of the Com- 
monwealth require all instructors of youth “to impress . . . the 
principles of piety” on the children in their care. Under these 
provisions, he held that there is no excuse for “skimping in our 
classrooms that mighty uprush of reverence for God in wor- 
shippers from all religions without distinction for denominational 
creed.” 


Unfounded criticism and misleading reports becloud the legal, 
ethical, social and economical justification for tax exemption 
of real property of religious institutions, according to an un- 
signed statement in the “Notes” section of the current issue of 
the St. John’s Law Review, new semi-annual publication of St. 
John’s University (Brooklyn) Law School. After indicating some 
of the many limitations imposed by states in the application of 
the principle of tax exemption to religious institutions, the writer 
says that investigation reveals that the amount of church-held 
property in proportion to other exempt property is very small. 
In New York the amount of exempt religious property repre- 
sented only 7.194 per cent of the value of all exempt property 
in the State in 1948. 
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Tue Purosoruy or Beinc by Louis de Raeymaeker, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1954. Pp. 360. $4.95. 

This treatise on metaphysics is an excellent translation from 
the French from the pen of the distinguished professor of philos- 
ophy of Louvain University and president of the University’s 
Institut de Philosophie. Monsignor de Raeymaeker is known to a 
wide American audience by his Introduction to Philosophy which 
initiated a new series of Scholastic philosophy textbooks under 
the auspices of Louvain University a few years ago. It is inter- 
esting to note that the text here being reviewed does not repre- 
sent the division of metaphysics in that series. The possible 
reason may be that this philosophy of Being is considerably more 
than an ordinary text although it certainly could be that for a 
Catholic college or university that would be willing to assign 
more than a single semester to this all-important subject of meta- 
physics, especially in view of its great importance in the inte- 
gration of the curriculum, presently so widely discussed in Cath- 
olic circles of higher learning. One of the mysteries to this re- 
viewer is why so profound and important a subject receives 
such scant treatment at the hands of makers of curricula, partic- 
ularly in view of our Catholic tradition. A student in French, for 
instance, would be given no credit at all ordinarily for a single 
semester of that subject. Perhaps we must proceed on the prin- 
ciple that we should be most grateful for even a slight morsel of 
metaphysics at a time when every other conceivable subject must 
of necessity find a place in the curriculum where universities are 
really pluriversities. 

It would be a fair judgment to say that Monsignor de Raey- 
maeker’s Philosophy of Being is perhaps the most excellent work 
in metaphysics now available to an English audience, written 
from a fundamentally Thomistic viewpoint, particularly when we 
consider it from the standpoint of keen awareness of recent and 
contemporary study in the field of philosophy. In every im- 
portant problem discussed the author is careful to provide its 
necessary historical and present situation, with perhaps a special 
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emphasis on the contemporary French scene. We particularly 
like the ordering of the traditional material, properly starting with 
Being as it is represented in the intellect, its transcendental 
character and analogical predication. This is important for the 
success of the study in view of the almost complete domination 
of thinking in universals univocally predicated, as in the sciences. 
Thereafter the metaphysical structure of Being in the static, 
dynamic and accidental orders has a treatment that is at once 
fresh and profound, in delightful contrast with usual, and per- 
haps demanded, superficiality that is supposed to characterize 
college texts in English in the subject of metaphysics. 

The concluding section on the causal explanation of the order 
is sufficiently thorough to show the necessary treatment of the 
absolute foundation of Being, namely the existence and nature 
of the Creative Cause. In other words this study refuses to 
destroy the unity of metaphysics by granting the highly artificial 
division of metaphysics into some kind of aborted general meta- 
physics and a separate special metaphysics or natural theology, 
purely for the sake of semester arrangements. To present a meta- 
physics or philosophy of Being without even a mention of the 
only Being that can truly be described as Being in the full sense, 
or even to concede this Being only a casual passing mention in 
order that the subject may be crowded into a single semester is 
even worse than trying to present “Hamlet” without the Prince 
of Denmark. It is rank nonsense. 

Cuartes A. Hart 
School of Philosophy 
The Catholic University of America 
InTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. Theology Library, Vol. I, edited 
by A.M. Henry, O.P., translated by William Storey. Chicago: 

Fides Publishers Association, 1954. Pp. xiv + 306. $5.95. 

This is the first of a projected series of six volumes to cover 
the whole of Sacred Theology, giving us in translation the three- 
volume Initiation théologique. According to the preface, it is 
directed to priests, religious, both men and women, and to “laity 
who .. . wish to discover a systematic theology . . . without the 
benefit of formal training in theology.” 

As this first volume presupposes, Catholicism involves more 
than mere acceptance of dogmatic and moral teaching, as gen- 
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erally understood. Catholicism is a life, a life where religion 
finds expression not only in personal, internal activity but also 
in external acts and in recognition and execution of one’s obliga- 
tions to God as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, as a mem- 
ber of a society. Hence, in addition to treatises on theology, 
tradition, and Sacred Scripture, we find chapters on canon law, 
liturgy, Gregorian chant, and art. Altogether, they form the 
pattern of Catholic life. They have their respective influences 
on the full development of human personality and thus effect 
a wider appreciation of God and of the Catholic’s duties to God. 

One cannot but praise the objective of this series—the pre- 
sentation of our Catholic way of life in a semi-popular form. 
How far the contributors have succeeded is another matter. 
In a book that covers so wide a field, it would be picayunish to 
point to this or that minor imperfection. As for the general ob- 
jective of popularization of Catholic teaching, it seems to the 
reviewer that more precision of expression is needed. Although 
the different sections are for the most part well done, some, espe- 
cially on the nature of theology, are rather vague. Many passages 
sound well but leave no clear-cut, definite idea in the mind. 
Time and further work should correct that. 

A stimulating book, with room for improvement, as one would 
expect in such an undertaking, the work is definitely a move in 
the desired direction of providing our educated laity with better 
understanding of their place in the divine economy. For many, 
however, the price may be prohibitive. 

Joun P, WEISENGOFF 


School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 


GESCHICHTE DER ABENLAENDISCHEN ERZIEHUNG UND BILDUNG 
[History of European Educational and Cultural Movements] 
by Max Mayer. Freiburg, Germany: Herder and Co., 1955. 
Pp. viii + 211. $1.75. 

This volume, in paper cover, was written in 1935 but was not 
published until 1955. The author lectures at the Institute of 

Education in Schwaebisch, Germany, and teaches there at the 


local Adult Education College. The book meets a real need in 
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a field, educational backgrounds, which still lacks good and 
informative literature, particularly in German cultural writing 
since the 1930’s. So it is heartening to read such a fine contri- 
bution. 

Topics covered include the classical antiquity of Asia Minor, 
India, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the early Christian centuries, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the later technical and scien- 
tific developments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The role of German universities down to modern times is well 
portrayed. Comparable trends in France and England are also 
described. A representative reading list, a detailed person and 
subject-matter index, and an historical outline complete the 
text. 

Some questions may be suggested. There seems to be more 
emphasis on the early periods and less—in terms of space, ap- 
proach, and relationships—on recent eras, especially the years 
following World War II. There is a tendency to narrow the 
subject matter in some areas to Germany. Some very important 
changes in the educational life of England, France, and the 
United States are either omitted or only partially recognized. 
Although the book is intended primarily for the German student 
and teacher, no less would be sustained in an evaluation of 
major contributions to culture from a selected number of na- 
tions of our own day. The bibliography suffers from the ab- 
sence of a number of contemporary writings, continental and 
American. 

Encouraging is the rich spiritual atmosphere observed in the 
book from the influences of the early Fathers and cathedral 
schools to the Christian critics and educators of this century. 
There is interest for the general reader in the clear, well-ar- 
ranged, historical development. This reviewer recommends that 
the German text be translated into English, so that more may 
appreciate the new and growing movement in German cultural 
life directed toward the enlargement of intellectual and religious 


concepts in education. 
Grorce F. Donovan 

Department of Education 

The Catholic University of America 
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DEVELOPING THE SECONDARY ScHooL CuRRICULUM by J. Paul 
Leonard. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1953 (revised 
ed.). Pp. xxiii + 582. $5.50. 

This book fulfills very well its author’s purpose, namely, “to 
review the development of the secondary school curriculum 
for teachers and administrators in service and for prospective 
teachers and other workers with youth who are in training in 
our teacher-education institutions.” Its use as a text is facili- 
tated by excellent organization and fine format, together with 
clear style in writing. 

As is known from his other writings, the author is full of his 
subject. By putting the information he has gathered over years 
of teaching and his theoretical reflections on this knowledge into 
this well-ordered volume he has done a great service to students 
of secondary education. One of the unique features of the 
book is the thoroughness with which it presents the philosophi- 
cal and historical undertones in the development of present 
concepts on what the secondary school should offer. It is un- 
usual to get in a text of this type some 150 pages on the pur- 
poses, formation, operation, and effects of the many national 
committees, commissions, and study groups whose reports have 
had so much to do with the evolution of the high school curri- 
culum. Some of this material may be found in books on the 
history of secondary education, but there its application to the 
curriculum is presented in a rather indirect way. 

In dealing with what he calls “Conflicting Educational The- 
ories,” the author, though seemingly always fair to the others, 
shows a preference for Dewey’s theory of development through 
experience, which considered aside from its so-called philosophi- 
cal “presuppositions” is practical and effective. Others are too. 

The book contains many illustrations of programs of different 
types taken from state and local public school courses of study 
and from individual teacher plans. There are also several ex- 
hibits of sets of criteria used in evaluating secondary schools by 
state and regional accrediting agencies. With the aid of its 
very complete index, one can find something in this book on 
nearly every question related to the high school curriculum. 

Joseph A. GorHAM 

Department of Education 

The Catholic University of America 
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PYGMIES AND PYGMOIDS 

“Pygmies and Pygmoids: Twides of 
Tropical Africa” ohn complete Bibliog- 
raphy by the Rev. Dr. Martin Gusinde 
of the Department of Anthropology, The 
Catholic University of America, is now 
available as a reprint from the January 
1955 edition of ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY. Address your order to: 
Anthropological Quarterly, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


52ND ANNUAL N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 

Plan now to attend the 52nd Annual 
Convention of The National Catholic 
Educational Association at Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, April 12th through 
15th. All the latest educational aids will 
be on display at this important N.C.E.A. 
convention. Delegates and visitors will 
have a splendid opportunity to observe 
them in exhibits arranged by firms from 
, parts of the United States during these 
ays. 


FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of thoroughly trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising program. 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: Thomas Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company are 
featuring ring binders, desk pads and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Ca to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 


POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., thru College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, protitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
SHOWER SANDALS 

Wood sole Shower Sandals, small, 
medium and large, are being offered by 
Stahmer Shoe Co. Write for special in- 
troductory offer to: Stahmer Shoe Co., 
Dept. CR, Davenport, Iowa. 


CAREER INFORMATION KIT 

The “Career Information Kit”, prepared 
under the direction of Dr. A. H. Edger- 
ton, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin is now available. Kit in- 
cludes over 450 vocational information 
publications, covering the job areas in 
which over 90% of our labor force is 
employed. Also included are 83 guid- 
ance publications, providing students and 
counselors with help in making career 
choices, finding jobs, and many other 
practical problems. To keep the kit al- 
ways up to date, SRA has a special serv- 
ice that supplies new materials as they 
become available. Write to: Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. 
SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER 

The American Ecclesiastical Review is 
offering a special rate to seminarians on 
a subscription to THE AMERICAN EC- 
CLESIASTICAL REVIEW. The special 
price is $3.50 a year, a saving of $1.50 
over the regular price. Write to: The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 620 
— Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 


ROSARIES 

Complete line of parts in semi-precious 
and base metals, for making Rosaries are 
now being offered by Pittshire. Easy to 
make, enjoyable, and highly profitable. 
. . Excellent fund raiser for schools, 
arishes and social organizations. For 

utifully illustrated catalog and instruc- 

tions, write to: Pittshire, 390 Merrill Rd., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 

The Blackboard Resurfacing Company 
have available a handsome and dignified 
Church Bulletin Board with heavy gauge 
metal and solid oak frame—weather- 
proofed, and made for mounting either 
on wall of the church or on the lawn. 
Available with or without illumination— 
A.C. or D.C. Boards come equipped with 
church name in 2” Roman Art Style let- 
ters, 250 assorted 1%” and 500 assorted 
1” plastic letters and figures. For complete 
information and price lists write to The 
Blackboard Resurfacing Co., Bangor, Pa. 
RINGS, PINS, MEDALS 

Stephen Lane Folger Company is of- 
fering a beautiful assortments of Rings, 
Pins and Medals for Colleges, Schools and 
Fraternities. For FREE Catalog, write 
to: Stephen Lane Folger, Inc., 180 Broad- 
way, New York 38. 
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PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46rH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY-36 


CIRCLE 5-5870 


BETTER READING 


Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 844" long, 
= 244 lbs. Complete with study man- 
ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
YE-SPAN TRAINER Plastic Model 10. 


Improves visual speed, accuracy. . 
practice items. manual, case . . $7.50 


AVR 
Rateometer 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. R, 531 S$. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
A Friendly 
Suggestion— 


For Seminarians—Send a 
Gift Subscription to 


“The American 
Ecclesiastical Review 


Twelve times a year your thoughtfui 
gift will be remembered. 


Special Seminarian Rate $3.50 a year 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic Univ. of America 


Make Kosaries 


Rosary making is easy, enjoy- 
able, and highly profitable... . 
Excellent fund raiser for schools, 
parishes, and social organiza- 
jj tions.... Therapeutic and emo- 
tional aid for inmates of hospi- 
tals and sanatoria. 


Complete line of parts in semi- 
precious and base metals. For 


your beautifully illustrated 
catalog and instructions, write 
today. 


PITTSHIRE 
390 Merrill Road 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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Send today for 


your copy of— 


“PYGMIES AND PYGMOIDS: 
TWIDES OF TROPICAL 
AFRICA” 


BY 
Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D. 


JANUARY 1955 ISSUE OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


Anthropological Quarterly 
620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


Back Issues 


Do you bind your copies of The 
Catholic Educational Review? If you 
intend to do so, we can supply you 
with such copies as may be missing 
from your set, at the following rates: 


1-10 years back 
11-20 years back 
21-30 years back 
31-40 years back 


The Catholic Educational 
Review 
c/o Catholic Univ. of America 
620 MicuicaAN AvENUuE, N.E. 
WasuHIncTon 17, D. C. 


“The most pressing duty of Christians is to live 3 
the liturgical life, and to increase and cherish its : 


supernatural 
Pore Pivs XII 


A LITURGICAL 


REVIEW 
PROVOCATIVE, 
POPULAR 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
VERNACULAR 
PARISH PRAYER 
BREVIARY REFORM 
DIALOG MASS 
SACRAMENTALS 
MYSTICAL BODY 
SUNG MASS 
EASTER VIGIL 
LITURGICAL YEAR 
LAY PRIESTHOOD 
LAITY & BREVIARY 


Published by the Monks of St. John’s 
Abbey, assisted by front-line liturgists, 
theologians and Gregorian Chant authori- 
ties from America and Europe. 


10 issues annually 64 pages 
$3.50 U.S., and Foreign 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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SEND A POSTARD 


for 


FREE LIST 
of 


BOOKS SALE 


The Catholic University 


of America Press 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


POPULAR TESTS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| SENCO 
RULERS and YARDSTICKS 


FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 
Seneca Novelty Co., Ine. 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 


A thorough search service on out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. Complete 
want lists invited. Diligent, personal attention. 
New and current titles also supplied. 


Cc. F. PETELLE 
MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


BOX 289 


For Seminarians—Send a 
Gift Subscription to 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


Special Seminarian Rate $3.50 a year 
The American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Catholic Univ. of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


EVERY PRIEST 


© ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS 
® NOTES AND COMMENTS 


single number $1.50. 


EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 
EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


Che CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


® HISTORICAL MISCELLANY 


Recognized as the leading publication in its field. 
quarterly: January, April, July, October. 


Address: 


The Catholic University of America Press 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


® BOOK REVIEWS 
© PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Published 
$5.00; 


Subscription rate: 
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Sales Offices: New York 11 
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COLLEGES & SCHOOLS 


Note 'N Doodle Desk Pad Photo Albums 
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NEW EDITION 


The New Edition of this popular series is now complete through grade 
four with the publication of This Is Our Land, New Edition. Valu- 
able teaching aids for the New Edition include Workbooks, Teach- 
ers’ Manuals, Cards and Charts (for both the reading program and 
the phonic program) and Achievement Tests. 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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NOTRE DAME 


Desk Pads Ring Binders 


personalized with your school name 

and furnished in your two school 

colors. 

® Quick every day over-the-counter 
sellers. 

@ Priced to fit the student’s budget. 

@ Ideal gift for those at home. 

Write for complete School Catalog. 


REDI-RECORD PRODUCTS CO. 


598 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


PROFITSe 


Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 


Organizations by the th d are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and write today! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 15, N.J. 
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In Time for Lent...A Picture-Story Book of Young Saints 


ST. DOMINIC SAVIO 
The Boy Who Did 
Little Things Well 


ST. MARIA GORETTI 


The Blood-Stained Lily 


ST. AGNES 
God's Little Lamb 


ST. STANISLAUS KOSTKA 


Patron of Youth 


ST. GEMMA GALGANI 
The Lily of Lucca 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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ORDER 
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SUPPLY 
NOW! 


Oi Such Is The hingdom 


By Mary Fabyon Windeatt 


Here are the inspiring stories of five boys and 
girls — of today, yesterday, and long ago—all 
who became saints of especially heroic stature. 
The modern boy and girl will be delighted with 
this effective picture-story presentation of how 
to live—for God. 


A typical page from 
OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM, 


15¢ 


On orders for 
20 or more 


10 cents per copy 


36 pages... 
Over 175 Illustrations 
In Full Color 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM will prove an inspi- 
ration to boys and girls alike as they read this 
graphic version of the significant stories of St. 
Dominic Savio . . . St. Maria Goretti.. . St. Agnes 
...St. Gemma Galgani...and St. Stanislaus 
Kostka. Order your supply today! 
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Limited number available--- 
The Dogma Of The Immaculate Conception 
by 


Rev. BERNARD MCKENNA 
$2.75 


Published in 1929, after ten years of study, as a “Guide for Theologian 
and Layman” it records: 

® the words of the declaration of the dogma 
the story of eyewitnesses of events in St. Peter's Rome, on that 
memorable December 8, 1854 
the interpretation of the dogma according to theologians 
preparation of the dogma 
the position of St. Thomas Aquinas and his followers 
the work of the eminent Franciscan, Duns Scotus, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori and others 
the words of Cardinal Lambruschini in justification of the definition 
the call of the Spanish Church, the one consistent and true champion 
of the doctrine 


Send for a copy on ten days approval. 
The Catholic University of America Press 


620 Micuican AvENUE, N.E. 
Wasuincton 17, D. 
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